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AN ENGLISH PRECURSOR OF ROUSSEAU * 


The facts that emerge from the three, in part contradictory, 
versions of the story of Rousseau’s inception of the idea of his 
first Discours seem to be that the negative side of the question 
proposed by the Dijon Academy appealed to Rousseau, that he 
was confirmed by Diderot in his choice of that side, and that 
Marmontel, because of his hatred of Rousseau, attributed to Dide- 
rot all the merit of the election of the negative. That Rousseau 


*The suggestion of the possible relationship between Lyttelton and 
Rousseau was made to me by Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, to whom I 
am further indebted for much valuable criticism and for several references 
embodied in the following paper. 

2 Rousseau’s own account is in the Confessions, book viii, and at greater 
length but without change in any essential fact in his Deuawiéme Lettre 
a& M. de Malesherbes, 1762. Marmontel’s version (that Rousseau actually 
told Diderot that he intended to support the affirmative side and was dis- 
suaded therefrom by Diderot) is in his Mémoires, book vii. Diderot’s 
version (that to his remark “You must take the side that no one will 
think of taking” Rousseau replied, “ You are right”) is in his Essai sur 
les régnes de Claude et de Néron, chapter 67. Critics are inclined to dis- 
regard Marmontel’s story and to attempt a reconciliation of Rousseau’s 
and Diderot’s, as in my text. See among other authorities: John Morley, 
Rousseau, Macmillan, 1, 134, note 2; Emile Faguet, Vie de Rousseau, Soc. 
fr. d’Imp. et de Lib., p. 167; Jules Lemaitre, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
Calmann-Levy, p. 80. Louis Ducros on the other hand, after an examina- 
tion of Rousseau’s writings before the first Discours, asserts roundly that 
“ Rousseau was the only person who inspired Jean-Jacques ” (Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau de Geneve 4 VHermitage, Fontemoing, p. 180). P. M. Masson, 
La Formation religieuse de Rousseau, Hachette, 1916, p. 165 f. (especially 
p. 166, note 1), follows closely Rousseau’s own accounts, declaring that 
there is no reason for suspecting them. He calls attention to the passage 
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borrowed from previous writers was asserted by Diderot, and his 
specific obligations have been a matter of serious inquiry.* Even 
if we accept his own account of how the inspiration came to him, 
the fact remains that in defending the thesis that the progress of 
the arts and sciences had contributed to corrupt rather than to 
purify morals, far from propounding something hitherto unheard 
of, he was giving expression, adequate and impassioned, to opinions 
that had been discussed for generations. “What he took for a 
novelty,” says Beaudouin,* “had been for centuries a familiar 
object at the cross-roads of literature.” The same is true of the 
second Discours. Lemaitre has well said® that what is true in 
both Discourses is the seriousness with which the hitherto harm- 
less paradox is taken, and Mornet® has shown that their novelty 


in the Dialogues (@uvres, Hachette, rx, 213f.) in which Rousseau states 
that “an indistinct feeling, a confused notion,” of the doctrines set forth 
in the first Discowrs had been in his mind “from his youth.” 

*Gustav Krueger (Fremde Gedanken in J. J. Rousseaus erstem Discours, 
Halle, 1891; also in Archiv f. d. Stud. d. neueren Sp. u. Litt., LXxxvi, 
259 f.) riotes specific obligations to Montaigne, Hobbes, Locke, and Mande- 
ville, with possible indebtedness to other writers. These borrowings are, 
however, of a general nature and are nearly always acknowledged by 
Rousseau himself. Of Krueger’s dissertation Ducros has said (op. cit., 
p. 176): “His title is misleading and his thesis proves nothing: even if 
Rousseau appropriated the thoughts that he found in the writings of other 
men, these thoughts have become his own. ... Many others before him 
had defended the paradox that he develops, but their works and even their 
names are absolutely forgotten.” An article supplementing Krueger’s 
investigation and written independently is L. Delaruelle, “Les Sources 
Principales de J.-J. Rousseau dans le Premier Discours A l’Academie de 
Dijon,” Rev. @hist. litt. de la Fr., 1912, xrx, 245f. P. M. Masson, “Sur 
les Sources de Rousseau,” ibid., p. 640 f., adds St. Aubin’s Traité de l’Opin- 
ion, 1733 and establishes it, I think, convincingly, as an immediate source. 
A like inquiry with regard to the second Discours has been pursued by 
Jean Morel. See “ Recherches sur les Sources du Discours sur |’Inégalité,” 
Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, v, 119f. The more im- 
portant results of Morel’s researches have been summarized by C. E. 
Vaughan, The Political Writings of Rousseau, Cambridge, The University 
Press, 1, 120f. On anticipations in eighteenth century thought of the 
religious element in the two Discours see Masson, op. cit., chapter vii, 
especially p. 226 f. 

*Henri Beaudoin, La Vie et les Guvres de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, La- 
mulle et Poisson, 1, 220. 5 Op. cit., p. 87. 

*D. Mornet, “ L’Influence de J. J. Rousseau au XVIIIe Siécle,” Annales 
de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, vii, 33 f. 
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and power lay not in the matter but in the manner, not in the 
subject but in the presentation. The idea of the State of Nature, 
with other concomitant or consequent theories, is a commonplace 
of the time. I wish here to call attention to an almost complete 
anticipation of Rousseau that tends to support this view of the 
matter. Whether or not it may be considered as a direct source 
of the two Discours is of secondary importance but shall be dis- 
cussed later. 

The vogue of the “ Letters from a Foreign Visitor” type of 
satire, started by the success of the T’urkish Spy of Marana and 
Cotolendi and given new life by its employment in The Spectator, 
reached its height of literary art in the Lettres persanes of Mon- 
tesquieu, 1721, which produced a number of imitations. Among 
the earliest of these was Letters from a Persian in England to 
his Friend at Ispahan by George, first Baron Lyttelton, which was 
published anonymously in 1735.7 As the first English transla- 
tion of Montesquieu’s work (by John Ozell) did not appear till 
1730 and as in a letter to his father dated February 4, 1728, 
Lyttelton writes: * “I am glad you are pleased with my Persian 
Letters,” it is evident that he was acquainted with the original. 
He follows Montesquieu closely despite obvious superficial differ- 
ences. In dispensing with the plot that holds together the letters 
from Usbek and his friends and with it all but the most conven- 
tional orientalism, and in arranging that all the London letters 
are written by the same visitor, Lyttelton neglects two methods 


* Published anonymously but included in Lyttelton’s Works, ed. G. E. 
Ayscough, London, Dodsley, 1776, 3 vols. My references [“P. L.” stand- 
ing for Persian Letters] are to the third edition of this collection, vol. 1, 
p. 129f. Lord Lyttelton (1709-1773) was a politician who just lacked 
the ability to become a statesman and depended for success upon the influ- 
ence of various great families. He was also a very minor poet (see W. J. 
Courthope, History of English Poetry, Macmillan, v, 376f.); but he is 
most pleasantly remembered as the friend of Pope and Thomson, and the 
man to whom Jom Jones was dedicated. His Observations on the Conver- 
sion and Apostleship of St. Paul, 1747, is memorable for the delightful 
argument that only the facts as narrated could account for such a con- 
version and that therefore the narrative must be true. His painstaking 
History of Henry II, 1767-1771, is now forgotten. His Dialogues of the 
Dead, 1760 (in which, as in the juvenile Persian Letters, he imitates a 
French writer) are considerably beneath even those of Prior. 

* Works m1, 206. Compare note 12, below. 
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of exciting interest. But the loss is greater than that of story and 
variety. ‘There is but a pale reflection of the light keen wit, the 
unerring shafts of ridicule, the sure and stinging epigrams of 
Montesquieu. A piece of third-rate journeyman-work has suc- 
ceeded the work of genius. 

For the purpose of our inquiry we are concerned with but a 
small portion of the Persian Letters.® It will be remembered that 
in Lettres persanes Usbek sends to Mirza a sketch of the history 
of the Troglodytes (letters 11 to 14). This history is continued 
by Selim in Lyttelton’s book; it is addressed to Mirza, the mu- 
tual friend of both travelers. “ We have often read together and 
admired,” Selim writes (p. 159), “ the little history of the Troglo- 
dytes, related by our countryman Usbec [sic] with a spirit pecul- 
iar to his writings,” and he announces his purpose to continue 
the history of that people. In order to follow the continuation 
of Montesquieu’s narrative it is necessary to summarize briefly 
the original “ History.” 

The Troglodytes, a ferocious people, were governed with great 
severity by a foreign king, till at last they rose against him and 
utterly rooted out his entire line. Magistrates were then chosen, 
but their rule, too, became intolerable and they were killed. The 
people then decided to have no rulers at all, to break off all social 
bonds and obligations, and to arrange that each individual look 
after his own affairs without concern for those of other men. The 
result was fatal. In times of drought those in the uplands starved 
for lack of supplies from the valleys; in times of flood the case was 
reversed. All sorts of crimes were perpetrated and those not 
aggrieved thereby looked on unconcerned. At last came a great 
pestilence and many men died. A great physician came from 
another country and saved the lives of many; but when the plague 
was stayed and he went to collect his just dues from those whom 
he had cured, they one and all refused him and he returned home 
penniless. When next the plague came there was no skilful physi- 
cian to aid them. So this wretched people perished, all but two 
families who, unlike their wicked countrymen, had lived innocent- 
ly. These now profited by the awful example set before them, and 


*To save space I postpone any account of the entire book till the com- 
pletion of a study of the “Letters from 4 Foreign Visitor ” type which I 
have in hand. 
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as they increased in numbers the younger generation was reared 
with ideas of love, fellowship, and unselfishness in their hearts. The 
elders taught them that individual interest is always best found in 
the common interest. But this peace and innocence by no means 
connoted softness and cowardice, and this a neighboring nation 
found to its cost when it invaded the country of the Troglodytes 
and its armies were put to flight. The new Troglodytes con- 
tinued to flourish till in an evil moment they decided to choose a 
king to rule over them.’® For this office they selected a venerable 
old man. With his words on being notified of their choice Us- 
bek’s history closes: 


I see clearly what is the matter, O Troglodytes! Your virtue is 
beginning to become burdensome to you. In your present state, 
without any ruler, you have to be virtuous in spite of yourselves; 
else you could not live as you do and would fall back into the miser- 
ies of your forefathers. But this yoke is too heavy for you: you 
prefer to become subject to a prince and to obey laws that he will 
impose, laws less rigid than the customs that you have to follow 
now. You are well aware that you will then be able to satisfy your 
ambition, to acquire wealth, and to languish in cowardly pleasures ; 
and that provided you avoid great crimes you will have no need 
of virtue.** 


Such words would furnish more than a hint to him who 
should undertake a history of the later times of the Troglodytes, 
for Montesquieu’s evident implication is that from the moment 
of choosing a king they commenced to decline from their posi- 
tion of prosperity and virtue. Lyttelton takes up the story at 
this point; Selim writes :** 


Unequal as I am to the imitation of so excellent an author, I have 
a mind, in a continuation of that story, to shew thee by what steps, 
and through what changes, the original good of society is over- 
turned, and mankind become wickeder and more miserable in a 
state of government, than they were when left in a state of nature. 


“It is noteworthy that Montesquieu makes no attempt to explain how 
the idea of choosing a king came to the Troglodytes. For the possible 
source of Lyttelton’s view of the origin of kingship see note 39, below. 

4 Lettres persanes, Garnier Fréres, p. 35. 

»P. L., p. 159. A marginal gloss refers to “Persian Letters from 
Paris, vol. 1. Let. xi. to xiv.” This indicates that, besides his knowledge 
of the original work, Lyttelton had before him an English translation. 
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The course of Selim’s exposition of this thesis is as follows: 


The pleading of the old man induced the Troglodytes to put 
aside their desire for a king, and they continued to live under “ the 
law of nature and uncorrupted reason” until their enemies re- 
turned in greater numbers than before and defeated them. To 
expel the invaders it was necessary to select a military leader and 
unite under him. A brave and resourceful young man was chosen 
and under his direction the foes were driven out. The general 
then advised that the war be carried into the enemies’ country, 
and in spite of the warnings of the older Troglodytes this re- 
vengeful invasion was successfully accomplished. By this their 
leader was so exalted in the estimation of the Troglodytes that 
they made him their king. The conquered land was divided 
among those who had won the victory. 


Distinction of rank and inequality of condition were then first 
introduced among the Troglodytes: some grew rich and immedi- 
ately comparison made others poor. From this single root sprang 
up a thousand mischiefs; pride, envy, avarice, discontent, deceit, 
and violence.** 


Disputes and grievances necessitated fixed laws, and the king chose 
a body of wise old men—the Senate—to advise him. The insti- 
tution of laws had the ill effect “that they began to think every- 
thing was right which was not legally declared to be a crime.” ** 
Presently the original, loose, general laws came to be inadequate 
to deal with particular cases, and in the attempt to remedy this 
defect the laws became increasingly complex and difficult of inter- 
pretation. So there grew up a group of Troglodytes who under- 
took to expound the laws and settle disputes, and this, not for 
love of neighbor and in the cause of justice, but for gain. Hence 
arose the evils of protracted and technical legislation.‘*> The prim- 
itive religion of the people underwent a change analogous to that 
of their manners; superstition introduced itself.*° The son of 


3 P.L., p. 163. With this passage compare note 42, below. 

4 Tbid., p. 165. 

* Tbid., p. 168. Here and elsewhere Lyttelton refers with satiric intent 
to actual conditions in England. 

* Ibid., p. 170. Lyttelton’s words are: “ Their morals being corrupted, 
their religion could not long continue pure: superstition found means to 
introduce itself, and compleated their depravation.” Note that he does 
not account for the origin of superstition. 
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the first king had succeeded his father, not through any heredi- 
tary principle but because of the love that the nation bore to his 
family. This second king now had his father deified,—a proceed- 
ing that shows how superstition had changed the religion of the 
land. The priests hunted for sinecures, simony was rife, worship 
became splendid and hypocritical. Men believed God’s anger at 
theft might be appeased “ by an offering made out of the spoil.” *” 
Priests made no attempt to reform the morals of those in their 
charge; their concern was only with men’s opinions.’* The tie 
between the court and the church was very close, and to gain 
favor and power the clergy inculcated the doctrine of divine right 
which greatly aided in the development of absolutism. This sec- 
ond king was powerful and ambitious and was at last killed in 
an unsuccessful war of conquest. His successor came to the 
throne, not by the free choice of the people, but de jure divino. 
He was young, soft, and pleasure-loving; and under his influence 
the Troglodytes “began to polish and soften their manners.” ?° 
They traveled and brought home ideas of luxury which created a 
thousand wants hitherto unknown. Their morals became lax, 
their minds depraved, and their bodies weak.?° When they had 
thus grown “ polite ” the Troglodytes interested themselves in the 
arts and sciences. In their former simple state they had had 
time for only the practical sciences: mechanics, agriculture, anc 
medicine, with which last their few ailments rendered a rudi- 
mentary acquaintance sufficient. As for the arts, of old they had 
amused themselves with poetry and music and with the invention 
of fables to which a moral was generally attached.** History they 


“ Ibid., p. 173. The allusion is of course to the abuse of indulgences. 

%The satire here is directed against the various theological contro- 
versies of the eighteenth century. 

* Tbid., p. 177. 

» Ibid., p. 178. Note especially: “The women brought their children with 
more pain, and even thought themselves too delicate to nurse them.” 
Though Lyttelton wrote very shortly after Toland’s Directions for Breed- 
ing of Children, 1726, in which the placing of children out at nurse is 
spoken of as merely the normal procedure, he anticipates, long before 
Morelly and Buffon, one of Rousseau’s most famous, influential, and prac- 
tical doctrines: the nursing of children by their own mothers—doubtless 
a commonplace by the time that Rousseau wrote Emile but by no means 
so trite in 1735. 

% [bid., p. 179. This portion of Lyttelton’s narrative goes back, to some 
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had neglected save for the bare record of public transactions. 
Now, in their more cultured state, there began much abstract 
speculation and many sects and systems of philosophy arose. Oc- 
cupation with such matters withdrew many of the wisest men 
from the service of the commonwealth, the introduction of philos- 
ophy being thus detrimental to the public good. The court, mean- 
while, became a centre of corruption. The slothful king delegated 
his powers to a grand vizir, and soon a coterie of women (the 
king’s mistress, the vizir’s mistress, and other such) controlled af- 
fairs with their own selfish ends always in view. The nation at 
last aroused itself to remedy this corrupt absolutism and reforms 
were carried out vigorously and justly by which, though the heredi- 
tary principle was preserved, powers that limited the monarchy 
were given to the Senate and the ministers were made responsible 
to the people.*? On the whole affairs were now better, though 
delays in legislation increased and the evils of party politics began 
to appear. At last a certain man told the king how to get back 
much of his lost power, namely, by setting up private interest 
against public.?* 


extent even verbally, to the penultimate paragraph of Montesquieu’s 
twelfth letter. 

“It is hardly necessary to point out the references to the corruption of 
Restoration court life and the reforms instituted after the Revolution 
of 1688. 

8 Ibid., p. 188. “Shew those who lead the people,” said this adviser, 
“that they may better find their account in betraying than in defending 
them.” The cynical nature of this conclusion was evidently occasioned by 
observation of the shameless corruption and bribery which flourished under 
Walpole’s administration. While on the continent during an unusually 
extended “grand tour” (1728-1731), Lyttelton had written: “The spirit 
of Whiggism grows upon me under the influence of arbitrary power ” 
(Works 11, 282), and there are frequent remarks that show his respect 
for Sir Horace Walpole. But on his return to England he became a mem- 
ber of the Opposition party of “Patriots” which Bolingbroke had been 
organizing since his return from exile and which comprehended not only 
Tories but malcontent Whigs (Cambridge Modern History v1, 71). 
Lyttelton and the youthful William Pitt became two of the most promi- 
nent opponents of Walpole’s corrupt methods of administration. We have 
seen that part at least of the Persian Letters was in existence in 1728, 
but I suspect that much of the satire dates from the time of Lyttelton’s 
active opposition to Walpole, which was at its height in 1735, the year of 
the publication of the Letters. 
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To anyone acquainted with Rousseau’s two Discours it must be 
obvious that they do not cover precisely the same ground as the 
continuation of the History of the Troglodytes. There is in Lyt- 
telton nothing to correspond to the description of the state of 
nature which occupies the first part of the Discours sur l’Inéga- 
lité. On the other hand, Lyttelton’s account of the corruptions in 
the church are not paralleled in Rousseau save in the most general 
way.”** It is obvious, moreover, that neither Discouwrs supports quite 
the same thesis as that advocated by Lyttelton. Lyttelton’s is 
broader in scope and includes the subject of both Rousseau’s trea- 
tises (with the omission, as I have said, of the Roussellian state 
of nature) and something more. It is hardly necessary to remind 
the reader that the Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts must be 
regarded as but one side-issue embraced in the larger question of 
the Discours sur l’ Origine de l’Inégalité.** 

Like Montesquieu, Lyttelton treats of one people only; Rous- 
seau generalizes for all humanity. I cannot agree with those 
writers who, like Morel,”> hold that Rousseau’s aim was to con- 
struct a true historic account of the development of human socie- 
ty. I cannot accept the theory that the famous remark “ Let us 
begin by putting the facts to one side” was due to anxiety to 
conciliate the Church. One must approach Rousseau’s point of 
view from another direction; Beaudoin and Lemaitre point the 
way. The former notes ** that those vices of society which Rous- 
seau enumerates with most complacency are the faults of the great 
world and the salons. His satire spends itself especially upon his 
contemporaries. Lemaitre*’ interprets Rousseau’s use of the 
word “corruption ” as applicable particularly to the conventions, 


78a On the religious element in the first Discouwrs see Masson, op. cit., p. 
166 f. and, for the second Discours, p. 213 f. Masson notes that religion was 
bound to profit by Rousseau’s “ impassioned return to the past” and that 
religion presented itself to him as one of the remedies for science and 
philosophy. The desire to rehabilitate “ces vieux mots de patrie et de 
religion ” certainly indicates a dissatisfaction with contemporary ecclesi- 
astical affairs, but there is no such direct satire as is found in Lyttelton. 

*To give an analysis of each Discours might make for clearness but 
would occupy much space. Morley’s fifth chapter (op. cit., 1, 132 f.) 
contains good summaries; and many other such are easily accessible. 

> Op. cit. Morel’s general conclusion is stated on p. 198. 

7° Op. cit., p. 228. 7 Op. cit., p. 84. 
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prejudices, worldly deceptions, luxury, softness, frivolities, and 
artificialities of the life of the fashionable salons. 'The latest stu- 
dent of Rousseau’s political thought, Professor Vaughan,”* has 
adopted this interpretation of the second Discours. He writes: 


The opinion that the Discourse is a treatise on political theory . . . 
must be rejected. . . . The chief purpose of the writer is to expose 
the vices which for ages have poisoned the life both of the individ- 
ual and the race. 


This is the first point of connection with Lyttelton; both Dis- 
cours are, like the History of the Troglodytes, satires on society. 

At the end of Montesquieu’s account of the Troglodytes and the 
beginning of Lyttelton’s they are living under “ the law of nature 
and uncorrupted reason,” *® in a state of society that about corre- 
sponds to the Lockean idea of the state of nature and precisely cor- 
responds to that first remove from the state of nature, according to 
Rousseau, in which men are no longer solitary, wandering, home- 
less, self-concerned and self-dependent individuals, but are in that 
happy period of development in which the family is considered as 
the centre of society but wherein the good of the individual is sub- 
ordinated to the good of the whole. How was this stage reached 
according to Rousseau? Differences of environment gradually 
superinduced differences in manner of life; each man saw that 
those savages with whom he came oftenest in contact were actuated 
by desires and needs such as his own; a sort of union began where 
united efforts promised more than the individual had hitherto 
achieved.*® Lyttelton is not troubled with the need to account for 
the arrival of the Troglodytes at this stage of development, since 
when he takes up Montesquieu’s narrative that stage is already 
reached. He is able to assume so much. It would seem, though he 
is here rather vague, that he allows the Troglodytes the right of 
ownership in equal shares.** Here is a marked distinction from 


% Op. cit., 1, 14. 

”P. L., p. 160. References to the Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts 
are to the Hachette edition of Rousseau’s W@uvres completes, vol. 1 
(‘‘ Hachette”); those to the Discours sur l’Inégalité are to Vaughan’s 
edition of the Political Writings, vol.1 (“ Vaughan’”’). It is to be regretted 
that the first Discours is not in Vaughan’s collection. 

* Vaughan, p. 170f. 

“This is at least open to question; if Lyttelton conceives the happy 
Troglodytes as holding their possessions in common he is all the nearer 
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Rousseau who, in the most famous passage in either Discours, 
traces to the institution of the idea of property, though the immedi- 
ate consequences were not terrible, the woes of civilization. 

This stage of development, “keeping a happy balance between 
the idleness of the primitive state and the petulant activity of our 
modern selfishness,” ** Rousseau imagines to have been the happiest 
through which humanity has passed. Lyttelton’s view is the same. 
The Troglodytes were skilled in mechanics and agriculture; Rous- 
seau allows some knowledge of the latter to man in this stage of 
growth though he finds in agriculture and mettallurgy the arts that 
led directly to the institution of property.** Liyttelton ** tells how 
at their leisure the Troglodytes 


amused themselves with music and poetry, and sung the praises of 
the Divine Being, the beauties of nature, the virtues of their coun- 
trymen, and their own loves. 


Such rudimentary efforts towards the arts are also admitted by 
Rousseau and he finds in the rivalry occasioned thereby the first 
step towards inequality.** Why, then, did mankind ever abandon 
this happy life? Rousseau ascribes the change to “some wretched 
chance ”; ** Lyttelton, whose assumption (derived from Montes- 
quieu) of neighbors to the Troglodytes not living in the same stage 
of society as theirs and able to influence their development is an 
important distinction from Rousseau, accounts for the change by 
inroads from these nearby nations that forced the Troglodytes to 
unite under a single chief. 

As the danger required vigour and alacrity, they pitched upon a 
young man of distinguished courage, and placed him at their 
head.** 

Note that this is a physical basis of choice and corresponds to those 
natural differences between men which Rousseau grants have always 
existed, though originally in less marked degree than now.** The 


to Rousseau. Montesquieu himself is not clear on the question of property; 
he says that the good Troglodytes “regarded themselves as one family; 
the herds were almost always [my italics] kept in common” (confondus). 
But in the next letter he makes a Troglodyte speak of “my father’s field.” 
(See Lettres persanes, XII and XItl.) 

” Vaughan, p. 170f. “PF. b. gp. 170. % Thid., p. 175. 

8% Tbid., p. 176. * Vaughan, p. 174. 7 P. L., p. 160. 

* Vaughan, p. 140 and p. 166. 
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successful general of the Troglodytes presently becomes their 
king ; *° Rousseau accounts for the origin of monarchy in the same 
way.*° But he categorically denies the possibility that kings existed 
before laws and in this is directly opposed to Lyttelton: 


To say that chiefs were chosen before the confederation was accom- 
plished and that those who administered the laws existed before 
the laws themselves is a supposition which one cannot combat 
seriously.** 


* Compare Pope’s view of the origin of tyranny (Hssay on Man, 11, 
245 f.): 
“ Force made the Conquest, and that conquest, Law; 
*Till Superstition taught the tyrant awe, 
Then shar’d the Tyranny, then lent it aid, 
And Gods of Conqu’rors, Slaves of Subjects made.” 


Pope distinguishes between tyrants and those rulers of an earlier, better 
time who had “sway” in accordance with the “common int’rest” (lines 
209-210). He thus agrees with, or rather anticipates, Rousseau’s view 
that the institution of laws preceded the choice of rulers. With the entire 
History of the Troglodytes should be compared the account of the State 
of Nature in the Essay on Man (ut, 147f.) Here arises a question of 
priority that can be barely touched upon now and that I am unable to 
answer satisfactorily. Pope knew Lyttelton; in The First Epistle of the 
First Book of Horace (lines 27 f.) occur the lines: 


“Sometimes a Patriot, active in debate, 

Mix with the World, and battle for the State, 
Free as young Lyttelton, her Cause pursue, 
Still true to Virtue, and as warm as true.” 


This tribute, published in 1737, testifies to an acquaintance of some years’ 
standing; what makes this the more likely is that Lyttelton’s alliance with 
Bolingbroke, the intimate friend of Pope, dates, as I have said, from 1731. 
Now some at least of the Persian Letters were in existence in 1728. It is 
just possible that Pope may have seen Lyttelton’s manuscript (for there 
is no indication that there was a printed text of the Letters in circulation 
so early) and have derived therefrom his glorification of the State of 
Nature. If, on the other hand, the portion of the Letters that contains the 
History of the Troglodytes dates from after 1733, the year of the publica- 
tion of the third Epistle of the Essay on Man, Lyttelton’s whole History 
may be a mere elaboration of suggestions obtained from Pope. Or Boling- 
broke, who supplied Pope with so much material for the Essay, may well 
have stimulated Lyttelton’s mind in this realm of speculation. The whole 
question at least serves to illustrate further the wide currency that such 
ideas had obtained long before Rousseau. 

“ Vaughan, p. 189. 

* Tbid., p. 184. 
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The conqueror-king of the Troglodytes divided the territory of 
their vanquished foes “ among those who were companions of his 
victory,” keeping of course a share for himself. Through this act 
distinction of rank and inequality of condition came among the 
Troglodytes; “some grew rich and immediately comparison made 
others poor.” In this passage are the essentials of Rousseau’s 
doctrine that in the institution of private property lay the primary 
cause of social inequality and hence of moral evil.*? Lyttelton, as 
we have seen, admits that institution among his happy Troglo- 
dytes; but property then existed in equal proportions; now the 
king’s followers have more than other folk, and this inequality is 
“the sad source of all our woe.” Rousseau enlarges upon the idea 
but with no fundamental change. “ Unheard of disorders” fol- 
lowed the unequal division of property among the Troglodytes; ** 
for the same reason “ new-born society,” according to Rousseau,** 
“ gave place to the most horrible state of war.” Hence, according 
to both writers, the need to determine right by stated laws. Liyt- 
telton, lacking Rousseau’s deep sense of social injustice and his bit- 
ter feeling towards the wealthy classes, does not see in this institu- 
tion a conspiracy on the part of the rich to retain their dispropor- 
tionate share of the world’s goods and to hinder the poor from ever 
regaining that of which they had been deprived by force or fraud. 
The people, according to Lyttelton,*® “ freely bound themselves, by 
consenting to such regulations as the king and senate should 
deeree ” ; there is no hint that they suspected chicane. Both writers 


“Lyttelton here anticipates by twenty years the enunciation of this 
doctrine in Morelly’s Code de la Nature from which Rousseau is generally 
thought to have derived his views on the subject of property. Rousseau, 
despite his eloquent denunciation of property, is a bit vague on the sub- 
ject. He speaks of the “sort of property ” which was established at the 
same time with the distinction of men by families (Vaughan, p. 172). 
Later he says that if the balance could have remained exact all might 
have been well; “but the proportion ... was soon broken” (p. 178). 
He also notes that wealth must first have consisted in land and cattle, 
and that quarrels did not result until individual properties had so grown 
as to cover the whole earth and overlap (p. 179). With Lyttelton’s idea 
of the relativity of poverty and wealth, already quoted, compare, from the 
Réponse au Roi de Pologne: “ The words poor and rich are relative, and 
wherever men are equal there will be neither rich nor poor” (Hachette, 
p- 41). 

*P.L., p. 163. “ Vaughan, p. 180. “P. L., p. 164. 
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hold that the institution of laws, instead of removing injustice, 
increased it and that the enactment of new laws to remedy individ- 
ual defects increased the confusion and the inequality of condi- 
tions.*° The result of the confusion following the attempt to regu- 
late disputes by law is, according to both writers, the beginnings of 
courts and magistrates.*? 

Just at the point where logically the thesis developed in the 
Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts branches off from the main 
line of Rousseau’s theme there follows a parallel side-track in Lyt- 
telton’s work. It is unnecessary to examine in detail what has been 
so often attacked and defended: the self-contradictions in the first 
Discours and the resultant qualifications introduced in the various 
Réponses. But it is convenient to quote the passage which best 
sums up the position that Rousseau finally adopts: 


I never said that luxury was the offspring of the sciences, but that 
they were born together and that the one was hardly ever found 
without the other being present also. Here is how I would arrange 
this genealogy. The primary source of evil is inequality: from 
inequality came wealth; for the words rich and poor are relative 
and wherever men are equal there will be neither rich nor poor. 
Luxury and idleness sprang from wealth; from luxury came the 
fine arts and from idleness the sciences.** 


This is precisely Lyttelton’s argument. Under their third king the 
Troglodytes began to polish and soften their manners. They trav- 
eled,*® and new wants were suggested to them every day. Increased 
knowledge of mechanical contrivances caused a lessening of bodily 
vigor. When their minds 


“Tt is at this point, in Rousseau’s view of the matter, that government, 
whether by king or senate, arises. We have seen that in Lyttelton the king 
preceded the institution of laws. 

“There is no exact parallel in Rousseau with Lyttelton’s satire upon 
the law’s delays and abuses. But compare various phrases in that re- 
markable note i to the Discours sur l’Inégalité, a note that in its indigna- 
tion and despair recalls Shakespeare’s “ Tired with all these, for restful 
death I cry ”—and is without Shakespeare’s solace. 

* Réponse au Roi de Pologne, Hachette, p. 41. Rousseau’s original thesis 
was that luxury and idleness spring from the arts and sciences; here he is 
content to affirm the reverse. But he several times declares that more 
luxury and more idleness follow in the wake of the arts and sciences. 

“The presupposition of neighbors to the Troglodytes permits Lyttelton 
to imagine the influence of more civilized peoples upon them. There is of 
course no parallel to this in Rousseau. 
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were thus relaxed, their bodies became weak. They now com- 
plained that the summer was too hot, and the winter too cold. 
They lost the use of their limbs, and were carried about on the 
shoulders of slaves.*° 


Compare the results of increased refinement as set forth in the 
first Discours: 


At the same time that the conveniences of life were multiplying, 
the arts becoming more nearly perfect, and luxury spreading, true 
courage was growing feeble and the military virtues disappearing.®* 


Again: 


If the cultivation of the sciences is harmful to warlike qualities it 
is even more so to moral qualities.*? 


Rousseau recurs to the idea in the second Discours; for example: 


As a savage’s body was the only tool with which he was acquainted, 
he used it for different purposes for which for want of practice ours 
are incapable; and our industry has robbed us of the strength and 
agility which necessity forced the savage to acquire.** 


We have seen that the primitive Troglodytes, like Rousseau’s peo- 
ple in the state first removed from that of nature, knew the arts of 
poetry and music. Note now, again, that they have no history 
except “short accounts of public transactions,” “having no party 
disputes, no seditions, no plots, no intrigues of state to record.” ** 
Compare Rousseau’s question: “ What would become of history if 
there were neither tyrants, nor wars, nor conspirators?” °° Lyt- 
telton singles out for special reprobation those who, when they 
might be of service to the state, employ their time in abstract spec- 
ulation and inquiry into the secrets of nature.°® This loss Rousseau 
declares to be one of the worst which the progress of the arts and 
sciences has occasioned : 


Who would . . . pass his life in sterile contemplation, if each man, 
considering only his duties and the needs of nature, had time only 
for his country, for the unfortunate, and for his friends? ** 


Note also his impatient demand of “ illustrious philosophers ” that 


° P. L., p. 177-178. * Vaughan, p. 143. 
* Hachette, p. 14. “oP. &., p F7. 
@ Ibid., p. 15. 


® Hachette, p. 10. The idea is of course almost proverbial. 
* P. L., p. 180 f. * Hachette, p. 10. 
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they show results to justify the time spent upon their investiga- 
tions.*® 

The last three letters in the History of the Troglodytes deal, as 
I have pointed out, with actual history and politics in England. 
There is therefore but one noteworthy parallel with the Discours 
other than vague generalities as to the part played by bribery and 
corruption in governments. The parallel is contained in Lyttel- 
ton’s reference to the Revolution of 1688,°° by means of which the 
reform of the government was carried out “ with equal vigor and 
moderation,” and “‘ many public grievances were redressed.” After 
this reorganization things were on the whole better. Is there an 
echo of this in Rousseau? The course of the argument of the Dis- 
cours sur I’Inégalité is directly towards despair; Rousseau admits 
to Stanislas his hopelessness of betterment; “there is no remedy 
left; unless it be some great revolution.” ® Followers of Rousseau 
have liked to take this remark as a prophecy of the French Revolu- 
tion; perhaps it is. But was the prophecy suggested by the remedy 
of which the Troglodytes availed themselves? 

It will be seen that, remarkable as are the resemblances between 
Lyttelton’s and Rousseau’s work, resemblances amounting often to 
identity of doctrine, they are not so close as to warrant the asser- 
tion that Rousseau had read the Persian Letters. But it remains 
possible,—I think probable—that he had done so. Before 1750 his 
knowledge of English was still slight and those authors whom he 
had read he knew in French translations. Lyttelton’s Persian Let- 
ters had been translated in 1735 or 1736.°* In 1744 Rousseau had 
been in Paris in contact with English affairs and the friend of var- 
ious men, chief among them Diderot, who were interested in Eng- 
lish thought and life.** A third consideration that supports the 


8 Tbid., p. 11. °P. L., p. 185. 

© Réponse au Roi de Pologne, Hachette, p. 46. 

* Gustave Lanson, Manuel bibliographique de la Littérature francaise 
moderne, Hachette, m1, 742 (No. 10198), gives the date as 1736; new 
edition 1770. Pierre Martino, L’Orient dans la Littérature francaise au 
avii® et au aviii® Siecle, Hachette, p. 299, note 3, mentions the Nouvelles 
lettres persanes, traduites de Vanglais, with date 1735. This I have not 
seen, but it can hardly be other than a translation of Lyttelton’s book. 

@ Joseph Texte, Rousseau et les Origines du Cosmospolitisme littéraire 
au «viii® Siécle, p. 122, gives the names of various men among Rousseau’s 
acquaintances who were interested in English matters. 
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contention that Rousseau may well have known Lyttelton’s imita- 
tion of Montesquieu is the fact that it was avowedly such an imi- 
tation and that Rousseau, even at the time of writing the Discours, 
was coming under the influence of the Hsprit des Lois and would 
have been interested in the work of a disciple of Montesquieu. 
There is, then, no external evidence that contradicts the belief that 
Rousseau knew the History of the Troglodytes; the internal evi- 
dence has appeared in the course of our examination of the History 
and the Discours and favors the same conclusion. In any case I 
prefer to leave the minor question of Rousseau’s indebtedness an 
open one. The real interest of the matter is the detailed evidence 
that it offers that Rousseau’s doctrines were the merest common- 
places of thought, that many theories for which he has received the 
credit appear in the earlier work of Lyttelton, that the indebtedness 
of the Frenchman is possible, and-that the priority of the English- 


man is certain. on 
SAMUEL C. CHEW. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





THE MIRACLE PLAY AT DUNSTABLE 


Dr. Coffman * has localized the cult of Saint Catherine of Alex- 
andria in the West during the tenth and eleventh centuries at 
Rouen, Normandy. After further study of this cult, I wish to offer 
evidence for the view that wherever in Normandy or in England 
especial honor was paid to Catherine it was always ultimately due 
to the veneration in which she was held by William the Conqueror 
and Henry the First of England. The central point of interest 
in the following discussion lies, however, in Geoffrey’s selection of 
this saint as the subject of his Dunstable play. 

The first Western monastery dedicated to Saint Catherine was 
built on land belonging to Goscelinus d’Arques, a member of the 
ducal family;? was chartered and enriched by Duke Robert the 


*George Raleigh Coffman, A New Theory Concerning the Origin of the 
Miracle Play, Chicago, 1914, pp. 72-78. 

* Richard II of Normandy had a son, William d’Arques, who was also 
Count of Talou (William de Jumiéges, Histoire des Normands, p. 175). 
The charter of the Catherine Monastery at Rouen mentions certain gifts 
from its founder, among them estates in Tallow; and in some ancient 


2 
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Magnificent ;* and afterwards fell under the especial protection of 
his son William. From this point on the extension of Catherine’s 
cult in Normandy is always traceable to William. Pommeraye 
(pp. 14-20) records a long list of bequests granted to the Monas- 
tery at Rouen, which are for the most part particularized as being 
in honor of either William or Matilda; and as other monasteries 
came to be founded by the ducal family and those officially con- 
nected with it, the heads of the new institutions were generally 
obtained from the establishment at Rouen.* 

Nor did William forget his attachment to this church when he 
became king of England, but transferred to it and to its members 
large Saxon estates in Middlesex County," and inspired his nobles 
to acts of similar generosity. Yet, although he was responsible 
for introducing the veneration of Catherine of Alexandria into 
England, it was his son Henry who caused it to spread and prosper, 
and who became in the English mind—as William had been in the 
Norman—inevitably associated with the honoring of Catherine. 
Of all the early English references to any endowment of this 
saint, only three* cannot be traced directly to Henry’s influence, 


verses on Goscelinus’s tomb, he is called “homme royal,” and said to be 
“allié du sang Francois, Semblablement du’ Duc de Normandie” (Fran- 
cois Pommeraye, “ Histoire de l’Abbaye de la Tres-Sainte Trinité Dite 
Depuis de Sainte Catherine du Mont de Rouen,” pp. 4-9, in his Histoire de 
VAbbaye de St. Quen de Rouen, Paris, 1764). Odericus Vitalis states ex- 
plicitly that Arques and Talow were interchangeable titles (The Ecclesias- 
tical History of England and Normandy. Bohn’s Library Ser., m1, 382, n. 2). 

* Pommeraye, op. cit., passim. 

‘In this way Ainart became Abbot of St. Mary-sur-Dive (Vitalis, 1, 383; 
ir, 106), and Osbern head of Cormeilles (Vitalis, 1, 442). William him- 
self, when he deposed Abbot Robert of St. Evroult, substituted in his stead 
a monk from the Catherine Monastery (Vitalis, 1, 432). 

° Domesday Book, 1, 128 v. 

*When Roger de Builly and Muriel, his wife, endowed the Priory of 
Blythe, they did so upon condition that it pay a certain stipulated annual 
sum to the Monastery of St. Catherine of Rouen for the good of King 
William and of Queen Matilda (Dugdale, tv, 620 ff.) ; and it may be in- 
teresting to note that five hundred years later a member of the Builly 
family, upon the consecration of the Cathedral of Lichfield, gave to it a 
silver image of Saint Catherine (Wharton, Anglia Sacra, Pars 1, 455 O). 

*The Hospital of Sts. Nicholas, Catherine, and Thomas the Martyr of 
Eastbridge (Dugdale, vm, 691 f.), the St. Katherine Hospital at Bath (id., 
vi, 774), and Flixton Nunnery in Suffolk (id., v1, 593). The Eastbridge 
Hospital was not founded until the time of Henry ITI. 
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and, of these three, one * may with reasonable certainty be attribu- 
ted to it. It was a member of his family who established the 
Nunnery of Polslo, commonly called the Priory of Saint Catherine,® 
and one of his protégés ‘who founded Katherine Priory *° outside 
the walls of Lincoln; and in the Hospital and Collegiate Church 
of St. Catherine at London this linking of Henry with Catherine 
in the popular imagination is clearly indicated." _ 

The honoring of Catherine in England appears then to have 
been accompanied by a desire to please Henry, or, conversely, the 
desire to please Henry inspired an attendant thought of Catherine; 
but had Geoffrey of Cenomannia reason for such a desire? A 


® Flixton Nunnery. The Duke of Suffolk married the daughter of Fitz- 
Osbern, kinsman to William the Conqueror (Cobb, Norman Kings, Table Iv; 
Stowe, Annales, ed. 1631, p. 2). Fitz-Osbern had placed Osbern of St. 
Catherine of Rouen at the head of Cormeilles (Note 4); and it is signifi- 
cant that, besides this Nunnery, many Suffolk churches, such as that of 
Limpenhoe, have mural and fenestral decorations in honor of Catherine of 
Alexandria. 

® Dugdale, Iv, 425. 

* Dugdale, vu, 968. This monastery was afterwards enriched by Henry 
II (id., v1, 969, Num. 1) and by his natural brother Hammelin, Earl of War- 
ren (R. E. G. Cole, The Priory of St. Katherine Without Lincoln, in the 
publications of the Architect. and Archeolg. Soc. for the County of Lincoln, 
xxvii), for the good of the souls of Henry I, and of his daughter Matilda. 
Henry II did not become king of England for nineteen years after the death 
of his grandfather. This association of Henry I with Catherine at so late a 
date is, therefore, really significant. Even after the Norman line had been 
replaced by other houses, the English kings seem to have regarded this 
Priory with especial favor. When James visited Lincoln in 1617 it was at 
Katherine House (formerly the Priory) that he lodged and upon his own 
request (Report Appendix Pt. VIII, the Mss. of Lincoln, Bury-St.-Edmunds, 
and Gt. Grimsby Corporations, etc., p. 92); and I may add in passing that 
when the Priory was finally suppressed, its site was given to Charles 
Brandon, brother-in-law to King Henry VIII (Dugdale, vi, 968). 

% Dugdale, viz, 694-96. Founded by Matilda, daughter to Henry I, it 
was protected and enriched by successive kings and queens, and made 
finally by law a part of the dower rights of the queen consort; failing a 
queen consort, it passed to the queen dowager, and failing a dowager, to 
the king himself. So late as 1878, this church was still a part of the 
queen’s property, and I have found no evidence of any subsequent annul- 
ment of its charter (J. B. Nichols, Account of the Royal Hospital and 
Collegiate Church of Saint Katherine Near the Tower of London, London, 
1824, passim; Frederick Simcox Lea, The Royal Hospital and Collegiate 
Church of Saint Katherine Near the Tower, etc., London, 1878, passim). 
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reference to Matthew Paris’? reminds us that the author of the 
Dunstable Play was called to England by Richard, Abbot of Saint 
Albans. Does it not seem likely then that he would, as Mr. Coff- 
man says,'* have been occupied with thoughts of that church, with 
its atmosphere full of recollections of the first English martyr, 
rather than have been endeavoring to attract the attention of a 
king whom he most probably had never seen? ‘This objection is 
easily set aside. Even if Geoffrey had never seen Henry, sufficient 
ties subsisted between his birth-place and England to have made 
it utterly impossible for him to seek that country without the 
strongest inclination to attempt to win the favorable notice of its 
king. Cenomannia was for years bound up with the political life 
of William the Conqueror,’* and Henry I had long been favoring 
its bishops and clergy. He was in fact the close personal friend of 
its bishop, Hildebert,4*> when Geoffrey was invited to England; 
and manifested at all times an unusual interest in Cenomannia and 
its people, even going so far as to appoint the dean of its Cathedral 
to the Archbishopric of Rouen,** a post for generations past filled 


% Thos. Walsingham, Gesta Abbatwm Monasterii Sancti Albani, 1, 72-73, 
Rolls Series, 28,4; also quoted by Coffman, p.5,n. 17. 

* Coffman, pp. 74, 78 n. 19. 

* When Bishop Gervaise fled from Le Mans, William received him at his 
Norman court, and made him afterwards Archbishop of Rheims, one of 
the highest church-dignities in all of France (Mabillon, Vetera Analecta, 
p. 306). He called William de St.-Calais, of St. Vincent-du-Mans, to the 
bishopric of Durham,—from which office he was afterwards raised to 
be Chief Justiciary of England (Wharton, Anglia Sacra, Pars 1, 704). 
William was also a generous contributor to the Cathedral and other re- 
ligious institutions of Le Mans (Robert Latouche, Histoire du Comté du 
Maine Pendant le Xe & XIe Siécle, in Bibliothéque de l’Kcole des Hautes 
tudes, Paris, 1910, vol. 183, pp. 146-48). 

** William Rufus had deposed this prelate from the Episcopal chair of 
Le Mans and brought him captive to England, but Henry, upon his acces- 
sion to the throne, reinstated him in his old position (Migne, 171, pp. 
68-69). This intimacy was never broken as many letters from the pre- 
late to Henry and his family indicate (Migne, 171, pp. 154, 172-77, 189-90). 

* Odericus Vitalis, m1, 438. Henry called this priest to officiate at the 
dedication of St. Albans in 1116 (Roger de Wendover, Flowers of History, 
vol. 1, p. 467, Bohn’s Library Series; Twysden, Historiae Anglicanae Scrip- 
tores, ed. 1652, 502, 45. The Cenomannian was upon this occasion the 
only representative of a foreign monastery participating in the services 
(Gesta Abbatum, I, 71). 
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almost exclusively by members of the ducal family.’’ Geoffrey had 
besides a strong personal reason for being interested in Henry. 
When we learn that the Abbot of St. Albans had been for some 
years supporting the appointment of Neustrians to the gifts of his 
monastery, even to the detriment of that church,* and remember 
that the real disposition of its offices lay in the hands of the king,” 
it becomes practically certain, in the light of his continued and 
marked partiality for Le Mans, that Henry was himself responsible 
for Geoffrey’s call to England, and that Richard was only acting 
as the king’s agent in the matter.”° 

To these ties of gratitude were added those of local interests. 
Geoffrey had, as we know, been somewhat tardy in responding to 
the invitation which had been extended to him, with the result that 
the position offered him had been given to another, quia non venit 
tempestive,** and he had settled in Dunstable while awaiting its 
reversion to himself at some future date, sibi repromissam.”* Henry 
had erected a splendid hunting-palace at Dunstable, and was en- 
deavoring to build up a flourishing municipality by offering un- 
usually liberal privileges to any who would settle there.2* Here 


* Mabillon, op. cit., 224; Jumiéges, op. cit., passim; Pommeraye, op. cit., 
passim. 

*% Gesta Abbatum Monast. 8S. Albani, 1, 71. 

* Cobb, op. cit., pp. 105, 199. Richard had been himself appointed to the 
Abbacy of St. Albans by Rufus and Henry, and this in opposition to the de- 
sires of the English clergy (Gesta Abbatum, 1, 66). 

* When this same Geoffrey was appointed Abbot of St. Albans in 1119 
(Dugdale, 11, 184), it was Henry’s consent that was asked (Gesta Abbatum, 
I, 73), and not that of the Bishop of Lincoln, in whose see the Monastery 
of Albans was situated (Gesta Abbatum, 1, 72). 

1 Gesta Abbatum Monast. 8. Alb., 1, 73. 

2 Td., 1, 73. 

**W. H. Derbyshire, A History of Dunstable, 1872, pp. 23-25. The rental 
of an acre of land at Dunstable was only twelve pence per annum; the 
town had a free gallows, and its inhabitants were never required to answer 
before any “of the itinerant justices, or any other of the king’s ministers, 
without the town and liberty of Dunstable; but the judges and deputies 
of the sovereign came down to Dunstable, and all pleas were determined 
by twelve jurors, sworn in from the burgesses, without the association of 
any stranger.” At a later period, Henry founded a Priory at Dunstable, 
with the intention of converting it finally into a Cathedral with Dunstable 
as its Cathedral town; a future very glorious for any city in the medieval 
mind. Although this plan was never brought to fruition, it serves to 
indicate the magnitude of Henry’s expectations for Dunstable. According 
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Geoffrey lived, not, as is commonly supposed, as a teacher in a 
school subordinate to Saint Albans,** but as a simple citizen * of 
a royal town and own burgher to the king.”® 

The foregoing exhibit of evidence, then, clearly gives warrant for 
considering it natural and inevitable that Geoffrey should have de- 
sired to attract Henry’s attention and to win his approbation. Not 
with material endowment of Catherine of Alexandria, however, did 
he attempt to effect his purpose. It was not unusual to strive for 
the favor of kings by literary productions; nor was worldly advance- 


to an old record (quoted by Derbyshire, p. 54 f.), his successor, Henry 
VIII, proposed at one period of his life to carry out Henry’s intentions 
concerning the Priory, and even went so far as to nominate a certain Dr. 
Day for its first Bishop (Luard, Annales Monastici, 111, 15, Rolls Series 36) . 

*In the middle ages, all instruction in literary arts was confined to the 
monasteries. Since the latest date possible for the composition of Geof- 
frey’s play is prior to 1119 (Note 20), and Dunstable Priory was not 
built until after June, 1131 (Luard, Annales Monastici, m1, Pref. xxv, 
n. 1), Geoffrey could not possibly have been teaching at Dunstable when 
he wrote his miraculum. This mistake, common to almost all commenta- 
tors, is probably due to Bulaeus, who, in relating the origin of the Dun- 
stable Play, says that Geoffrey composed it while teaching at St. Albans, 
or at least in a school belonging to it, “ certe in scholiis ejusdem” (Quoted 
by Coffman, pp. 20-21). Bulaeus is, however, putting his own interpreta- 
tion on the word legit in Matthew Paris’s account, and translates it as 
‘taught,’ whereas its real connotation is ‘ read.’ 

* The fact that Paris recounts the destruction by fire of Geoffrey’s domus, 
together with all his books, serves to show us that he was not the member 
of any monastic school (Gesta Abbatum, 1, 72-73) ; and the mention of the 
possession by St. Albans Monastery of a Manor of Westwick or Goreham 
(Goeffrey’s last name was Gorham) clinches the argument (Dugdale, m1, 
253). It is fair to suppose that when Geoffrey became Abbot of St. Albans 
in 1119, he took his private estate with him and endowed the monastery 
with it. 

**W. H. Derbyshire, op. cit., pp. 22-45. Henry had rebuilt the town of 
Dunstable, and had appropriated it to himself as his own personal property, 
declaring its citizens to be his own especial burghers; and so late as 
1459, we find Henry VI forbidding the townsmen of Dunstable to join any 
Lords’ Companies or to wear any signe or lyvere save that of the king or 
of the king’s eldest son, the Prince of Wales. An interesting example of 
the pertinacity with which the public mind associated Dunstable with the 
kings of England is to be found in the divorce of Henry VIII and Catherine 
of Aragon. Though the inhabitants of this town may have felt real sympa- 
thy with the unhappy queen, yet their allegiance was certainly felt to be 
necessarily the king’s, and the decree in Henry’s favor was read in Dun- 
stable Priory (W.H. Derbyshire, op. cit., pp. 61-62). 
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ment an unusual reward of literary effort.2” It is, therefore, rea- 
sonable to suppose that the author of the Dunstable Play adopted 
as his method of bidding for royal favor, the production of a 
drama at once new in kind to England—by this the more apt to 
arouse Beau-clere’s interest—and commemorating the passion ** 
of a saint very dear to his heart. And this, I believe, is just what 
Geoffrey did. As others had sought to please Henry by enriching 
Catherine with gifts of land or by the erection of churches in her 
honor, so Geoffrey hoped to win his approbation by a wonderful 
new drama, a drama enacted on a scale the magnitude of which 
had probably never been equaled in his day.” 

The effect of this play upon its royal patron *° was evidently 


Shortly before 1067, Guy of Amiens composed a lengthy poem in the 
Latin (Petrie, Monumenta Historica Britannica, p. 856), in which he 
heaped the most violent abuse on King Harold, accompanied by as extrava- 
gant praise of the Conqueror; and we find the worthy bishop afterwards 
accompanying Queen Matilda to England as her almoner (Vitalis, 1, 492). 
William de Jumiéges composed his Histoire des Normands with a view to 
winning William’s favor, and Guy de Poitiers wrote his Vie de Guwillaume- 
le-Conquéramt (contained in Jumiéges) as a tribute to King William. 
Both Jumiéges and Poitiers are as biased in their works as was ever the 
old bishop. 

**In support of Mr. Coffman’s convincing argument as to the subject- 
matter of the Dunstable Play, I invite the reader to an examination of the 
St. Catherine Seal of Dunstable Priory (W. G. Smith, Dunstable, Its History 
and Surroundings, pp. 69-70), that of Polslo Nunnery (Dugdale, vu, 168 
n. a), and of the Hospital of St. Catherine at London (J. B. Nichols, op. 
cit., illustrations in front of page 11, and page 56 n). All of these seals 
portray the figure of Catherine accompanied by the wheel of martyrdom, 
and, in the case of the Dunstable Seal, the faces of the angels who came 
down from heaven to minister unto her. This is true im most instances 
of all Catherine seals of that time, and would certainly seem to bear out 
Mr. Coffman’s theory that the martyrdom of Catherine was the feature 
of her legend most commonly represented (Coffman, p. 77). 

* Mr. Coffman suggests (p. 78) that the borrowing of the copes from St. 
Albans for the production of the Miracle at Dunstable, would suggest the 
featuring in the drama of the combat of wits between the saint and the 
forty wise men. The number of copes which must have been used would 
argue,—from a study of the only miracles known to have been produced at 
that time, the German Hiidesheim group,—that Geoffrey’s drama was un- 
commonly ambitious, and was on a scale of magnificence well suited to 
the presence of a kingly witness. 

® Henry is known to have passed certain periods of local and personal 
festivity at Kingsbury Palace (Roger de Wendover, op. cit., passim), and 
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great, for we find the University of Cambridge, which Henry had 
re-established and was at that time endeavoring to make famous as 
a seat of learning,** accepting and adopting into its practice Geof- 
frey’s Tractatus de Sacramento ; ** and we can readily imagine that 
Henry’s recognition of Geoffrey’s literary worth was responsible for 
this adoption. The subsequent endowment of St. Albans with the 
Dunstable Priory ** may be taken, I think, as another evidence of 
the king’s acknowledgment of Geoffrey’s fame; and Geoffrey’s 
provision at St. Albans, after he became its Abbot, of a bed- 
chamber for the queen,** is perhaps an additional indication of the 
relation between the author of the Dunstable Play and Henry. 


Baltimore, Md. CATHERINE B. C. THoMaAs. 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANTS BEZIEHUNGEN ZUR 
DEUTSCHEN DICHTUNG 


Etwa ein Jahr nach der Riickkehr von seiner ersten Reise nach 
Europa veroffentlichte William Cullen Bryant im New York Mir- 
ror* folgendes 1836 in Neuyork geschriebene Gedicht, das wohl 
bisher manchem Lehrer des Deutschen hierzulande unbekannt 
geblieben sein diirfte: 

A PRESENTIMENT? 


“O father, let us hence—for hark, 
A fearful murmur shakes the air; 

The clouds are coming swift and dark ;— 
What horrid shapes they wear! 

A wingéd giant sails the sky; 

Oh father, father, let us fly! ” 


the presumption must be that this play was produced on one of such 
oceasions, and that the king was present at the entertainment in Dun- 
stable. 

* Thomas Fuller, History of the University of Cambridge, pp. 7-10. 

“8B. Hauréau, Histoire Littéraire du Maine, 1872, v, 259. 

*® Dugdale, m1, 253. 

*Id., 184. By this act the queen became the only woman allowed to pass 
the night within the walls of St. Albans. 

*x1v, Nr. 42, 15. April 1837, S. 332. 

* Abgedruckt m1, 273 der von Parke Godwin, Bryants Schwiegersohn, 
besorgten sechsbiindigen Ausgabe der Life and Works of William Cullen 
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“Hush, child; it is a grateful sound, 
That beating of the summer shower; 
Here, where the boughs hang close around, 
We'll pass a pleasant hour, 
Till the fresh wind, that brings the rain, 
Has swept the broad heaven clear again.” 


“Nay, father, let us haste,—for see, 
That horrid thing with hornéd brow— 
His wings o’erhang this very tree, 
He scowls upon us now; 
His huge black arm is lifted high; 
Oh father, father, let us fly! ” 


“Hush, child”; but, as the father spoke, 
Downward the livid firebolt came, 
Close to his ear the thunder broke, 
And, blasted by the flame, 
The child lay dead; while dark and still 
Swept the grim cloud along the hill. 


Der hier behandelte Stoff, die Art der Darstellung und der Ver- 
lauf des geschilderten Ereignisses erinnern so lebhaft an den 
Erlkénig von Goethe, dass sich einem sofort die Frage aufdringt, 
ob denn dieses Gedicht nicht am Ende unter dem Einfluss der 
Goetheschen Ballade entstanden sein diirfte.* Dass solche Beein- 


Bryant (New York, Appleton, 1883-1884. Bd.1u. 11: A Biography of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant with Extracts from his Private Correspondence; Bd. 111 
u. Iv: The Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant; Bd. v u. vi: Prose 
Writings of William Cullen Bryant) ; ferner S. 179 der 1903 im gleichen 
Verlag erschienenen einbiindigen “ Roslyn ”’-Ausgabe der Poetical Works 
of William Cullen Bryant, welcher chronologisch geordnete, von Henry C. 
Sturges ausgearbeitete Verzeichnisse der Bryantschen Schriften voraus- 
gehen, die sich laut Angabe der Verleger (S. i) auf dessen mehrijiihrige 
Forschungen sich stiitzen. Soweit nicht anders bemerkt ist, stimmen die 
Angaben Godwins tiber Zeit und Ort der Entstehung und Verdffentlichung 
der betreffenden Gedichte mit denen der Roslyn-Ausgabe iiberein, nach 
welcher die Gedichte in diesem Aufsatz angefiihrt werden. 

®V'gl. die Inauguraldissertation von W. Otto (William Cullen Bryants 
poetische Werke und Ubersetzungen, Leipzig, 1903, S. 40f.,) der das 
Gedicht schlechtweg fiir “eine poetische Nachgestaltung von Goethes 
Erlkénig ” hilt. 8S. 41, 5 ff. heisst es: “ Der amerikanische Dichter hat den 
Stoff in sehr gekiirzter Form iibernommen. An die Episode von Erlkénigs 
Téchtern erinnert bei ihm nichts. Die Wirkung von A Presentiment lisst 
sich nicht entfernt mit der des Erlkénigs vergleichen und doch wird man 
Bryants Gedicht immer mit Interesse lesen, da er verstanden hat, den 
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flussung stattgefunden hat, ist kaum zu bezweifeln, wenn sie sich 
auch nicht schwarz auf weiss nachweisen laisst. Bryant war nim- 
lich am 24. Juni 1834 nach Europa abgereist in der Absicht, meh- 
rere Jahre driiben zu verweilen, um sich in den neueren Sprachen zu 
vervollkommnen und seine Kinder dort ausbilden zu lassen. In 
Miinchen und Heidelberg hatte er schon sieben Monate verbracht, 
als er Ende Januar 1836 durch die gefahrliche Erkrankung seines 
Kollegen in der Leitung der New York Evening Post plotzlich von 
seinen Studien abberufen wurde. Wihrend dieser Zeit hatte er 
nun angefangen, sich mit der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 
bekannt zu machen,® und es ist kaum denkbar, dass er dabei diese 
Ballade Goethes nicht kennen gelernt hitte.® 

Natiirlich bleibt doch immer noch die Méglichkeit bestehen, dass 
Bryant schon friiher durch irgend eine Ubersetzung mit dem 
Erlkénig bekannt geworden wire. Im Jahre 1828 hatte er im 
Talisman ein 1827 in Neuyork verfasstes Sonett auf William Tell * 
veroffentlicht ; wie er aber auf die Tellsage aufmerksam wurde, ist 


Inhalt des Goetheschen Liedes geschickt und in selbstiindiger Weise umzu- 
formen.” 

*Vgl. David J. Hill, William Cullen Bryant (in American Authors, New 
York, Sheldon & Co., 1879), S. 90. 

5Vgl. John Bigelow, William Cullen Bryant (in American Men of Let- 
ters, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1890), S. 178 f. 

°Vgl. die Behauptung Ottos (a. a. O., S. 42), in Heidelberg habe Bryant 
die Werke von Goethe, Schiller, Riickert und Heine studiert. Die Anregung 
dazu sei von Margaret Fuller ausgegangen. Worauf diese Angaben 
beruhen, habe ich nicht ausfindig machen kénnen. Der Name Margaret 
Fullers ‘wird von Godwin nirgends erwiihnt; er kommt wenigstens im 
Register zur Lebensbeschreibung nicht vor. Diese vier Schriftsteller sind 
aber genau in dieser Reihenfolge von Godwin (1, 366) aufgefiihrt (vgl. 
Anm. 8.). Ob die Behauptung Ottos also bloss auf fliichtige Lektiire dieser 
Stelle bei Godwin zuriickzufiihren wiire? Vgl. ferner Anm. 14. 

Ta. a. O., 8S. 118. Nach Otto (a. a. O., S. 37) sollte man meinen, dieser 
“kurze Hymnus” sei erst nach dem Aufenthalt in Deutschland (1835-1836) 
entstanden. Ubrigens kommt mir dieser Hinweis auf das Sonett angesichts 
der oben erwiihnten Tatsachen beziiglich Bryants Kenntnisse im Deutschen 
giinzlich verfehlt vor. Bei Otto heisst es niimlich: “Da sich in Bryants 
Werken ein kurzer Hymnus: William Tell findet, so diirfen wir annehmen, 
dass er sich mit Schillers Werken beschiiftigt hat.” Meines Erachtens aber 
weist der Ausdruck: thy prison-walls im neunten Vers vielmehr auf ober- 
fliichliche Lektiire irgend einer englischen thersetzung des Schiller’schen 


Dramas. 
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nicht zu ermitteln. Aber wenn man auch iiberhaupt zur Annahme 
neigt, dass dieses Gedicht als Nachklang von Schillers Schauspiel 
gleichen Namens aufzufassen sei, so muss man aber doch nach 
allem, was iiber Bryants Studium des Deutschen geschrieben 
worden, schliessen, es sei ihm dieser Stoff in irgend einer Uberset- 
zung zur Kenntnis gekommen. 

Obgleich nun die Frage, ob Bryant den Hrlkénig in irgend einer 
Ubertragung oder erst 1835 im Urtext kennen gelernt hat, sich 
nicht so bestimmt, als dies wohl wiinschenswert wire, dahin beant- 
worten lisst, dass er erst waihrend seines verhiltnismissig kurzen 
Aufenthalts in Deutschland mit der Goetheschen Ballade bekannt 
geworden ist, so erscheint eine solche Annahme doch als das Natiir- 
lichste, zumal wenn man ferner die Tatsache mit in Betracht zieht, 
dass von 1835 an eine betriichtliche Anzahl von Gedichten ent- 
standen ist, die ohne allen Zweifel als Frucht der Beschiftigung 
mit der deutschen Dichtung aufzufassen sind.*® 

Von A Presentiment abgesehen, sind es The Death of Schiller, 
The Song of the Sower, sowie eine Reihe von Ubersetzungen, die 
sein Interesse an der deutschen Poesie bekunden.® The Death of 
Schiller,’° 1838 in Neuyork entstanden, erschien im August dessel- 
ben Jahres in der Democratic Review. Auf The Song of the 
Sower** ist aber vor allem hinzuweisen, das 1859 in Roslyn, dem 
1843 vom Dichter erworbenen Heim, gedichtet, erst fiinf Jahre 
spiter im Gedichtband Thirty Poems im Druck erschien. Dieses 
Gedicht hat wohl Schillers Lied von der Glocke seine Entstehung 
mit zu verdanken. Gestaltung und Gedankengang der beiden sind 
von solch schlagender Ahnlichkeit, dass man in der Wahl des 
Gegenstands und der Art der Behandlung eine Beeinflussung des 


*’Wegen der spiitern Fortsetzung des Studiums deutscher Sprache und 
Literatur vgl. die tiusserst interessante Stelle bei Godwin a. a. O., 1, 365 f. 

®Vgl. die von W. A. Bradley in seinem William Cullen Bryant (English 
Men of Letters, New York, Macmillan, 1905), S. 143 ausgesprochene 
Ansicht iiber The Strange Lady (a. a. O., S. 172). Dass Bradley mit 
seiner Vermutung, diese Ballade stelle den Versuch dar, einen dem roman- 
tischen Sagenschatz Deutschlands entnommenen Stoff zu bearbeiten, irgend- 
wie recht hiitte, ist zum mindesten zweifelhaft: erinnert doch die ganze 
Schilderung vielmehr lebhaft an den amerikanischen Urwald, was ja die 
erwiihnten Vigel u. Biume zur Geniige beweisen. i 
Ma. a. O., S. 184. 
“a.a. O., S. 244. 
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Bryantschen Gedichts durch das ebengenannte Vorbild wohl kaum 
in Abrede stellen darf.’? 

Bryants Titigkeit als Ubersetzer deutscher Gedichte erstreckt 
sich von seinem ersten Aufenthalt in Deutschland iiber einen 
Zeitraum von beinahe vierzig Jahren. The Count of Greiers,* 
eine Nachdichtung von Uhlands Ballade Der Graf von Greiers, 
erschien schon zwei Tage vor seiner Abreise von Heidelberg, d. h., 
am 23. Januar 1836 im New York Mirror.* Noch in diesem 
Jahre wurde The Sharpening of the Sabre** nach dem Deutschen 
eines (dem Ubersetzer oder dem Herausgeber?) “ unbekannten 
Verfassers ” iibersetzt und im Juli in der Evening Post veroffent- 
licht. Hierauf folgten nun A Northern Legend ** “ from the Ger- 
man of Uhland” (Das Lied vom Magdlein und vom Ring), 1842 
in Neuyork geschrieben und 1843 im Januarheft von Graham’s 
Magazine erschienen; I Think of Thee," eine 1840 in Neuyork 
vorgenommene Ubersetzung von-Goethes Nahe des Geliebten, die 
erst nach etwa vier Jahren Januar 1844 in Godey’s Lady’s Pool 
gedruckt wurde; The Paradise of Tears,* das 1843 nach dem 


® Was Otto (a. a. O., S. 37 f.) hieriiber bemerkt, besteht wohl zu Recht, 

wenn man auch, wie dies ja bei A Presentiment der Fall ist, (vgl. Anm. 2,) 
zum Einwand villig berechtigt ist, dass der gewiihlte Stoff trotz einer 
gewissen Ahnlichkeit mit dem der deutschen Vorlage doch seinem inneren 
Wesen nach weit beschriinkter war und keineswegs zu so ausfiihrlicher 
Behandlung Gelegenheit bot wie der Erlkénig u. das Lied von der Glocke. 
Und vollends in den Anfangszeilen der neunten Strophe: 

Brethren, the sower’s task is done. 

The seed is in its winter bed. 

Now let the dark-brown mould be spread, 

To hide it from the sun. . 
cinen Nachklang der Schillerschen Worte: “In die Erd’ ist’s aufgenommen, 
Gliicklich ist die Form gefiillt ” sehen zu wollen (vgl. Otto a. a. O., S. 38) 
heisst dem amerikanischen Dichter alle Urspriinglichkeit des Denkens 
absprechen. Ist dies doch vielmehr als ganz notwendige, im Wesen der 
Sache begriindete, iibrigens ganz zufiillige Ubhereinstimmung der beiden 
Bilder aufzufassen. 


%a. a. 0., S. 152. 

“xm, Nr. 30, 8. 236. Hat Bryant sich also schon vor der Riickkehr 
nach Amerika mit den Balladen Uhlands beschiiftigt, so ist man sicherlich 
zur Annahme berechtigt, er habe vorher die Balladen Schillers und Goethes 
einschliesslich des Erlkénigs im Urtext gelesen. 

Ba. a. O., S. 368. %a.a. O., S. 155. 7a.a. O., S. 370. 

®a.a.0O., 8. 156. Lies: From the German of N. Miiller anstatt Miieller. 





a 
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Deutschen N. Miillers bearbeitet, im November 1844 in Graham’s 
Magazine veréffentlicht wurde; The Saw Mill,?° eine Ubertra- 
gung von Kerners Gedicht Der Wanderer in der Saégmihle, 1848 
in Graham’s Magazine erschienen; The Lady of Castle Windeck,”* 
eine Nachdichtung von dem Burgfraéulein von Windeck von Cha- 
misso, die 1850 in der Julinummer von Graham’s Magazine er- 
schien ; The Words of the Koran ** nach Zedlitz’ Gedicht Die Worte 
des Koran im November 1865 ausgearbeitet, doch erst in der von 
Godwin besorgten Ausgabe gedruckt; und endlich The Poet’s First 
Song,** im November 1873 zu Roslyn aus dem Deutschen von 
Houwald (Das erste Lied) iibersetzt und 1876 in der Aprilnummer 
von The Mayflower veroffentlicht.** 

Ferner diirfte wohl von Interesse sein der Brief, den Bryant am 
3. Dezember 1862 an Dr. Ad. Laun (aus Oldenburg) schrieb, der 
einige Ubertragungen Bryantscher Gedichte verdéffentlicht hatte: 7° 


“The additional translations of my poems in the ‘ Sontagsblatt ” 
[so], forwarded by you, have arrived; and I find them equally well 
done—so far as a foreigner may be allowed to judge—with their 
predecessors—specimens of that skill in rendering the poetry of 


# Vgl. meine Bemerkungen zu Bryants in Graham’s Magazine veréffent- 
lichten Gedichten, Mod. Lang. Notes xxxt1, 180 ff. 

*a. a. O., S. 370.: “ From the German of Korner (so)” hiess es in der 
Uberschrift in Graham’s Magazine. 

*tqa.a.O., S. 157. 

2a.a. 0., S. 392. 

a. a. O., 8. 393. In der 16. Strophe findet sich eine merkwiirdige Ver- 
wirrung des Sinnes, die dadurch verursacht wurde, dass der Ubersetzer den 
Ausruf des als beriihmter Mann nach Hause zuriickkehrenden Dichters 
sinnlos der abschliigigen Antwort seines ersten, liingst vergessenen Liebs 
einverleibte. 


“So nenne seinen Namen! ” “His name?” “Nay, gentle stranger, 
“Nein, lieber fremder Herr! ’” Ask not the name he bore; 

** Vielleicht, dass ich ihn kenne! ” Perhaps I, too, may know him, 
**¢Er kennt doch mich nicht mehr! ’” But me he knows no more.” 
Houwalds séimtl. Werke, Leipzig, a. a. O., S. 394. 


1859, v, 639. 
** Nachdem Bryant sich 1835 dem Studium deutscher Literatur zuwandte, 

war es zwanzig Jahre lang nur diese, die ihm zum Utbersetzen Anregung 

bot; und soweit seine Ubertragungen seine Beschiftigung mit fremden Li- 

teraturen bekunden, behauptete auch fernerhin die erst im reifern Mannes- 

alter liebgewonnene deutsche Dichtung ihren Platz. 

** Vol. Godwin, a. a. O., 11, 187. 
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other countries into your noble language in which your countrymen 
excel all other nations with whose literature I am acquainted. 
Your dedicatory words are only too complimentary.” 


Es sei zum Schluss darauf hingewiesen, dass Bryant am 11. 
Noverhber 1859 bei der Schiller-Gedichtnisfeier in Neuyork eine 
Rede hielt.2® Am 17. Mai 1871 nahm er ferner mit einer Ansprache 
itiber The Progress of German Literature ** an einem dem deutschen 
Gesandten, Freiherrn von Gerolt, zu Ehren veranstalteten Festmah! 
teil, und am 27. August 1875 hielt der achtzigjahrige Greis bei 
Gelegenheit der “ Jahrhundertfeier ” des Neuyorker Goethe-Klubs 
eine Rede iiber Goethe.** Noch am 8. April 1878 wohnte er dem 
von der German Social Science Association dem Faustiibersetzer, 
Bayard Taylor, zu Ehren veranstalteten Kommers bei;** den 
“ Nestor der amerikanischen Dichter ” liess man dabei hochleben, 
wofiir Bryant sich mit einer Rede in deutscher Sprache bedankte. 

Bryant scheint sich demnach mit grosser Vorliebe mit der deut- 
schen Dichtung beschiaftigt zu haben.*° Erst verhiltnismiassig spat 
hiermit bekannt geworden,—er war ja bekanntlich fast einund- 
vierzig Jahre alt, als er an das Studium des Deutschen heran- 
trat—,** hat er seit 1835 mit Ausnahme von einem aus dem 


*° Vol. Godwin, a. a. O., v1, 215 ff. 

** Vol. Godwin, a. a. O., v1, 287 ff. 

* Vel. Godwin, a. a. O., v1, 335 ff. Sturges’ Angabe in seiner Chronology 
of Bryant’s Life (a. a. O., S. lxiii unter der Jahreszahl 1875): “In Sep- 
tember he delivered an address before the Goethe Society ” ist nach Godwin 
(a. a. O., 11, 366 sowie vi, 335, Anm.) zu berichtigen. 

*”Vgl. Godwin, a. a. O., 11, 392 f. Da der bei Godwin abgedruckte Brief 
erst Mittwoch, den 10. April geschrieben wurde, kann Sturges’ Behaup- 
tung (a. a. O., S. Ixiv unter der Jahreszahl 1878), der Kommers habe am 
10. April stattgefunden, unméglich richtig sein. Heisst es doch ausdriick- 
lich in dem ersten Satze dieses Briefes: “I saw Bayard Taylor on Monday 
evening at the ‘Commers’ usw.” Dieser hat also am 8. April 1878 statt- 
gefunden. 

*Vgl. Hill, a. a. O., S. 119: “ His library... .” 

“Schon zehn Jahre friiher hatte er das Studium der romanischen 
Sprachen angefangen. Die Behauptung Ottos (a. a. O., S. 41), im Jahre 
1825 habe er begonnen, Franzésisch, Provencalisch, Spanisch, Portugies- 
isch und Italienisch zu studieren, bedarf der Berichtigung nach Godwin 
(a. a. O., 1, 205 u. vor allem 189 u. 220) dahin, dass er im Herbste dieses 
Jahres sein Studium der ersten beiden Sprachen fortgesetzt, sowie der 
iibrigen angefangen hat. In den zehn Jahren 1826-1835 erschienen nun 
je eine Ubersetzung aus dem Franzésischen und dem Portugiesischen, sowie 
zwei aus dem Provencalischen und zehn aus dem Spanischen. 
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Italienischen iibertragenen Gedicht sowie vier aus dem Spanischen 
nur noch aus dem Deutschen Ubersetzungen vorgenommen,*? und 
zwar, wie aus dem Gesagten zur Geniige hervorgeht, hat er sich 
mehrere Jahrzehnte hindurch bis zu seinem Lebensabend in der 
Ubertragung deutscher Gedichte gefallen. 

A. H. Herricx. 


Harvard University. 





A NEW VERSION OF RANDOLPH’S ARISTIPPUS 


This version is new only in the sense that it has never before 
been studied, for Sloane Ms. 2531, which contains it, has long 
been in the British Museum. The Ms. contains a very heterogene- 
ous collection of pieces and bears no signature or date of any kind; 
the authorities at the Museum have not been able to learn anything 
about its history. As early as 1875 Hazlitt referred to it in his edi- 
tion of Randolph’s works, but he did not take the trouble to collate 
the text of the ms. with that of the printed copies, the first of which 
appeared in 1630, about three years after the time when we may 
suppose the play was written. Had he done so he would have made 
some interesting discoveries for, although the two versions corre- 
spond closely, there are a few important differences. The charac- 
ter of these differences makes it appear highly probable that the Ms. 
does not follow the printed copies at all, but is based upon some 
other text, and in all probability represents an earlier version that 
was revised before publication. 

The first significant thing in the ms. is the list of dramatis per- 
sonae, a list that does not appear in the printed copies. With the 
help of this we are able to identify two of the characters in the 
play with persons actually known to the Cambridge undergraduates 
of Randolph’s own day. Fleay’s conjecture’? that Medico de Cam- 
po is intended for Leech-Field or Lichfield is confirmed by the 
characterization of him in the Ms. as a “ vaine glorious Quacksalve 
personating Dick Litchfeild a Barber Surgeon in Cambridge.” The 
“ Wildman,” who had never been quite comprehensible to me, is 


* Es ist hier natiirlich nur von Ubersetzungen aus den neueren Sprachen 
die Rede. 
* Biog. Chron. 
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here described as “ Buttler of Trinitie Coll.* in Cambridge, & one 
that keepes a Tipling house.” This “tipling house” was, we may 
conjecture, the Cambridge tavern called the “ Wild Man,” which 
is mentioned in an almost contemporary poem.* 

But more interesting than this list of dramatis personae are a 
number of passages referring to persons known to the general pub- 
lie outside of the college circle. One of these passages, which 
might have seemed disrespectful to Jonson, was apparently stricken 
out by Randolph after he became acquainted with the old dramat- 
ist. In the speech of Simplicius,* which in the printed copies ends 
with “ Yea, the spring of the Muses is the fountain of sack; for to 
think Helicon a barrell of beer is as great a sin as to call Pegasus 
a brewer’s horse,” we have in the ms. the following additional lines, 
“The divine Ben, the immortall Johnson knew this very well when 
he placed his oracle of Apollo at the Taverne of St. Dunstan ® and 
perhaps there he wrought his vulpone, the learned fox.” 

Another change made before the play was printed occurs in the 
passage where the Wild Man raves against Aristippus.* Instead 
of the sentence, “ But he has blown up good store of men in his 
days, houses and lands, and all,” the ms. has, “ But I am sure 
Faux and his tobacco barrells could not have blown up more men in 
the Parliament than he hath done houses and lands in the coun- 
tries.” 

Another set of passages refers to the relations between England 
and Spain, which had become decidedly strained as a result of the 
failure of the projected marriage between Prince Charles and the 
Spanish Infanta. In the same speech of the Wildman, only a few 
lines above the sentence just quoted, the reading of the Ms. is,’ 
“T’ll teach my Spanish Don a French trick; I’ll either plague him 
with a pox, or have him burnt for an heretic. What has he to do 
now the match is broken off? If he be not sent from Gondomar, 
or employed by Spinola to seduce the King’s lawful subjects from 


? Trinity was Randolph’s own college. 

* Dated 1630. See Cooper, Annals of Cambridge v, 380. 

* Hazlitt, Randolph’s Works, p. 20. 

The Devil Tavern, in which Jonson set up his oracle of Apollo, stood 
opposite to the church of St. Dunstan near Temple Bar. 

* Hazlitt, p. 10. 

* The parts omitted or changed in the printed copies are italicized. 
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their allegiance to strong beer, let me hold up my hand at the bar 
and be hanged at my sign post if he had not a hand in the powder 
treason.” 

Another reference to Gondomar is found in one of the boasting 
speeches of Medico de Campo.’ The printed copies read, “I cured 
the State of Venice of a dropsy, the Low Countries of a lethargy, 
and if it had not been treason I had cured the fistula, that it should 
have dropt no more than your nose.” In place of the last part of 
the sentence the Ms. reads, “ If it had not been treason I had cured 
Gondomar of his fistula, that it should have dropt no more than his 
nose,” and then the Second Scholar, as he had done before, adds 
to the list of cures another one, “ And England of a Subsidie.” 
There are also a few minor changes, such as the substitution of 
the harmless “ Don Canarios” for the “ Don Olivares” of the Ms. 
which point in the same direction. This last change would seem 
to amount to little, however, since in the next line the reference 
to “thou Spanish Guzman ” is unaltered. 

Assuming that this Ms. does represent Randolph’s original ver- 
sion of the play, a fact of which I am convinced although there is 
no direct evidence to prove it, we find that the element of satire in 
the Aristippus is much greater than had previously been supposed. 
This satire does not follow a consistent scheme, for here Randolph’s 
aim was simply to amuse, not, as it was in his later plays, to in- 
struct and reform. Here we find jumbled together in hopeless con- 
fusion, humorous parodies of the text-books the students used in 
their college studies, satiric portrayal of the way in which these 
same students spent their leisure hours, ridicule of local characters 
well known to the college audience, disparaging allusions to Oli- 
vares, the Spanish prime minister and his general Spinola, much 
more biting attacks upon his ambassador Gondomar, and refer- 
ences to such delicate subjects as the unsuccessful expedition against 
Cadiz and the king’s many attempts to raise money. It is apparent 
that some of these things, while they might be harmless enough in 
a play that was acted by students before a purely academic audience 
would be likely to give offense if printed; others perhaps referred 
to events that had wholly lost interest for the public by the time the 
play was printed. Therefore Randolph acted wisely when he either 


* Hazlitt, p. 30. 
3 
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omitted or modified these passages before he permitted the publica- 


tion of the play.° 
JoHN J. PARRY. 


University of Illinois. 





REVIEWS 


The Ancient Cross Shafts at Bewcastle and Ruthwell. Enlarged 
from the Rede Lecture, delivered before the University of 
Cambridge on 20 May, 1916, by G. F. Browne. With three 
photogravures and twenty-three illustrations. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1916. 


In this handsome quarto Bishop Browne reaffirms the general 
views concerning the date of the Bewcastle and Ruthwell Crosses 
which he has maintained with reasonable consistency since 1884," 
when, following George Stephens in 1866 (Date, p. 8), he read 
“ Cedmon made me” on the head of the Ruthwell Cross, and, 
following John Maughan in 1857,’ thought that the Bewcastle 
Cross “ was erected to King Alchfrith, in the first year of King 
Eegfrith, about A. D. 665.”* “ Alchfrith,’ he went on to say, 
“was the patron of Wilfrith” (Accounts, pp. 83 ff.). In 1896 
he wrote of the Bewcastle Cross: “ It was set up in the year 670” 
(Date, p. 12). In 1890 he read on the Ruthwell Cross “ Kedmon 
me faucepo” (Date, p. 11), Stephens having read: “ Cadmon 
mz faucepo,” which he interpreted: “ Cadmon me fawed (made) ” 
(Date, pp. 8, 41); and in 1897 was confident that this cross was 
erected before the death of King Ecgfrith in 685 (Date, p. 12), 


® There is considerable mystery surrounding the publication of this play, 
two editions of which, by different publishers, were licensed within two 
weeks of each other. I consider, however, that the alterations made in the 
earlier text show Randolph’s hand clearly, so if Harper’s edition was, as I 
suspect, a pirated one, it must have been printed from a copy which Ran- 
dolph had revised with the idea of publication in mind. 

*See my monograph, The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses 
(hereafter referred to as Date), p. 9. 

?See my monograph, Some Accounts of the Bewcastle Cross (hereafter 
referred to as Accounts), pp. 71 ff., 96; Maughan had published some- 
thing to the same effect in December, 1855 (Accounts, p. 136). 

* Maughan had said 670; Daniel H. Haigh, in 1856, said between 664 and 
670 (Accounts, p. 136). 
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unless it had been brought, by sea according to tradition, from 
distant parts (p. 42; cf. his Theodore and Wilfrith, p. 236). He 
still adheres (p. 5) to the date of 670 for the Bewcastle Cross, 
while now inclined, if I understand him, to assume a somewhat 
later date for the Ruthwell Cross. 

In 1890 (Academy .xxxvu1, 153-4) I joined issue with those 
who contended that the inscription on the Ruthwell Cross dates, 
in its present form, from the seventh century. This hypothesis 
I undertook to refute on linguistic grounds alone. In 1901 (P. 
M. L. A., xvu, 380-390) I extended the linguistic proof, and 
adduced other considerations, drawn from the meaning, metre, and 
diction (P. M. L. A., xvit, 375-380). In 1912 I added other 
arguments based upon the language of the decipherable runes on 
both the Ruthwell and the Bewcastle Crosses (Date, pp. 32-40, 
42-44), and endeavored to confirm the resulting conclusions by 
considerations deduced from the figure-sculpture and the decorative 
sculpture on the two monuments (Date, pp. 45 ff.). In 1915 I 
showed, by a comparison of the two accounts written by the local 
archeologists, Haigh and Maughan, in 1857, that they were mutu- 
ally contradictory in essential points as respects the Bewcastle 
Cross, and in fact virtually nullified each other (Accounts, pp. 
36-122; cf. pp. 30, 141-4, and Date, plate opposite p. 41). 

In 1890 I confined myself to the opinion that “ the inscription 
on the Ruthwell Cross is at least as late as A. D. 950, . . . while 
certain indications . . . would point to a still later date.” In 
1901 I said (P. M. L. A., xvi, 390): “ We shall not hesitate, I 
believe, to assume that the Ruthwell inscription is at least as late 
as the tenth century.” In 1912 I was led to the belief that “a date 
not far from 1150 would perhaps harmonize all the indications 
better than any other that could be named” (Date, p. 146), and 
more tentatively suggested (Date, pp. 147-9) that David I of 
- Scotland might conceivably have been responsible for the erection 
of the two crosses. 

So much it is necessary to premise, since Bishop Browne has done 
me the honor to make me one of the principal objects of his cour- 
teous attacks on those who do not agree with him in favoring the 
early date proposed by Maughan, Haigh, and Stephens. 

Ignoring debatable matters, the issue is simply this: Were the 
two crosses erected in the seventh century, or in the twelfth? As 
the argument from language which I put forward in 1890 has 
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been, so far as I know, completely ignored by British archzolo- 
gists, and as I conceive it to be of capital importance, I revert to 
that, and will endeavor to restate it with as much clearness as I 
am able to attain. 

The basis of such linguistic proof is to be found in the two 
sentences with which I began my paper of Feb. 1, 1890: 


“Tf the date of an ancient inscribed monument is to be determined 
by the evidence of language alone, the procedure is manifestly the 
same as in the case of a manuscript. If we found a number of 
eleventh-century forms in a manuscript, then, though other forms 
might clearly belong to the sixth century, we should be warranted 
in dating the manuscript not earlier than the eleventh century.” 


To which may be added a subsequent statement: 


“The occurrence of earlier forms, though in considerable number, 
does not invalidate such evidence of lateness as has been men- 
tioned, since these earlier forms may have been introduced into a 
late copy either accidentally or intentionally, while it is impossible 
that late forms should have been introduced into an early docu- 
ment.” 

It is well understood that the course of the English language 
for the first few centuries may be traced by the changes which 
take place in the forms of words—among these being the losses 
and modifications experienced by their endings, and occasioned by 
the lack of stress. One of the commonest of these is the passage 
of the final vowels a and wu into a neutral e, pronounced like the a 
in vista, the e afterwards becoming silent: thus OE. mdna becomes 
ME. mone, moone, and finally moon; sunu becomes sune, sone, 
and finally son. But the change which most concerns us here is 
the loss of final n in the endings of verbs, especially in the infinitive 
and the preterit plural. The infinitive cuwman thus appears in 
Luke 18. 16 (ms. from about A. D. 1000): “ L&tad pa lytlingas 
té mé cuman.” The Ms. of about 1160 reads: “ L&ted pa litlinges 
td mé cumen.” By Chaucer’s time the infinitive appears as come: 
thus in Book of the Duchess 708: “ For that is doon is not to 
come.” However, the -en of 1160 still persists in Chaucer’s time, 
and even sporadically for half a century later; thus, Parl. 75-6: 


Thou shalt nat misse 
To comen swiftly to that place dere. 


But here it is important to observe that the Northumbrian dialect 
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of OF. loses the final n of the infinitive * much earlier than Chau- 
cer’s time, and indeed earlier than in the earliest manuscript of 
the West Saxon Gospels, namely by 950-1000,> the date of the 
Northumbrian Gospels in the Durham Book (see my Glossary of 
the Old Northumbrian Gospels, Halle, 1894). Thus in Lk. 18. 16 
(see the West Saxon above) we have: “ Létas 3a cnaihtes cuma 
t6 mé.” Here it is evident that the final n is already gone, more 
than four hundred years before the date of the Canterbury Tales. 
But the Northumbrian dialect had not always been without the 
final n of the infinitive. It occurs before 750 (P. M. L. A., Xvit, 
381) in the hergan of Cedmon’s Hymn,° 


Ni scylun hergan hefenrices Uard, 


in the haatan’™ (i. e. hatan) of the Leiden Riddle, and in the 
cnyissan (i. e. cnyssan) of the same,® which exists in a manuscript 
of the ninth century. Down to some date in the ninth century, 
then, the final n of the infinitive continues to be found, but in 
Northumbrian is lost by some period between 950 and 1000. 

But what is the bearing of all this upon the date of the Ruthwell 
Cross? Simply that all authorities ® agree that the only two infini- 
tives that can be read on the cross, gistiga and helda, end in -a, 
and not in -an. It follows at once that, by this test, the inscrip- 
tion can not be earlier than about the tenth century. 

This is not all, however. There is a Northumbrian verbal form 
which is much more tenacious of its final -n than the infinitive— 
that is, the preterit plural. This typically ends in -on or -wun, 
which, as in all the dialects, may become -e when followed by the 
subject-pronoun of the first and second persons (Sievers, § 360. 2). 
In the period to which the Lindisfarne Gospels belong, any other 
ending than -on or -wn was so rare that Sievers, in the third edi- 
tion of his Grammatik (1898) categorically denied (§ 364, note 4; 
cf. Biilbring, § 557. e) that any such existed. There are, how- 


*Cf. Sievers, Grammar, § 188. 2; Biilbring, Elementarbuch, § 557, a. 

5So Skeat, St. John, p. ix: “The latter half of the tenth century.” 

* Sweet, Oldest English Texts, p. 149; Zupitza-Schipper, Alt- und Mittel- 
englisches Ubungsbuch, p. 2. 

* Sweet, p. 151; Schlutter, Anglia xxxu, 387-8; xxx1m, 466. 

*Schlutter, as above; and see particularly Anglia xxxim, 465. 

*So Zupitza-Schipper, op. cit., pp. 6, 7; Grein-Wiilker, Bibl. der Ags. 
Poesie, 11, 114-5; J. R. Allen, Early Christ. Mon. of Scotland, m1, 445-8; 
Vietor, Die Northumbrischen Runensteine, p. 6. 
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ever, a very few sporadic forms in -o, in contrast with a vastly 
larger number of instances (354 of wéron, etc., the preterit plural 
of the verb to be, in the Gospels) of -on, -un. In other words, 
there is an overwhelming predominance in the Northumbrian of 
950-1000 of -on, -wn in the preterit plural of verbs, both strong 
and weak. Now how does it stand with the inscription on the 
Ruthwell Cross? Here there are five plural preterits; three of 
them end in -wn (dlegdun, laid; bihéaldun, beheld; gistdddun, 
stood), while two (cwému,'° came ; bismeradu,™ reviled) end in -u. 
In other words, 40 per cent. of the instances have the shorter form, 
and thus point to a later date than 950-1000. 

Other linguistic considerations might be added here, but may 
be read at length in the pages cited above. Nothing could be 


“The West Saxon Ms. of Matthew 25, 36 (ca. 1160) has: “Ge cémen 
t6 mé”; the Northumbrian: “ Gie cudmun td mé.” In 1048 the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle has cémon, and in 1070 cémen (Earle and Plummer, 
Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, pp. 174, 205). Forbes and Dickins 
(Mod. Lang. Rev., x, 32) object that “it can not fairly be inferred from 
this that the Ruthwell forms are later than those of Lindisfarne, Ritual, 
etc., for the latter usually have -on, with the change of unaccented wu to 0, 
which took place apparently in all Anglo-Saxon dialects in the course of 
the ninth century, whereas the Ruthwell forms invariably [that is, in five 
cases] have -u.” But we are expressly told by Lindeléf (Die Siidnorthum- 
brische Mundart des 10. Jahrhunderts, § 209, p. 130) that the Rushworth 
Gospels (cf. Biilbring, § 24. b) have about 500 instances of -un to about 
90 of -on. Moreover, though -on preponderates in the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
there is a not inconsiderable number of -un’s: thus cuémun (cwdm(m)un), 
Matt. Introd., p. 5, lines 12, 13; 2. 1; 3. 7; 13. 4; 21. 1; 25. 39; 26. 55; 
28. 11, 13; Mk. 3. 13; 6. 31 (ms. reading, as against Skeat); Jn. 6. 17 
(like last); 7. 45; in the Rushworth Gospels cémun occurs 43 times, 
com(m)on, 29. 

™The MS. of ca. 1160 has bysmeredon in Matt. 25. 39, 41; bismeredon 
occurs in Lind. Matt. 27. 29, 31 (cf. 41); Mk. 15. 20; Lk. 22. 63; 23. 35; 
bismeradun in Rush. Mk. 15. 20; Lk. 22. 63; 23. 35, 36. As another mark 
of lateness in the inscription, I may instance the ending -e in walde 
(Dream of the Rood 41, wolde); the ancient ending was -@, as is shown 
by the dstelida, tiade of Cadmon’s Hymn (cf. Sievers, Grammar, § 44, 
note 1). Forbes and Dickins (Mod. Lang. Rev., x, 29) object that the 
final e is marked as doubtful by Vietor. What he says is (North. Runen- 
steine, p. 7) that the last stroke of the four constituting the letter (re- 
sembling M) is lacking; and my photograph (Date, Fig. 16, end of 13th 
line on right) shows that this is true; but the most recent critical edi- 
tion of the Ruthwell runes (Zupitza-Schipper) accepts this reading (p. 3, 
1, 2, end of third word; p. 6). 
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clearer, however, than the conclusions to which the facts just ad- 
duced point. They are not decisive with respect to the twelfth 
century, but they seem to me convincing with respect to the 
seventh. : 

It is hardly necessary to repeat, at this date, that the inscription 
on the Ruthwell Cross is extracted, or adapted, from the Dream 
of the Rood. This, which has been called by Dr. Henry Bradley 
“the noblest example of Old English religious poetry,” was first 
definitely attributed to Cynewulf by Dietrich in 1865 (see my 
edition, p. xvii). After weighing the arguments and counter- 
arguments, I expressed in 1905 (my edition, p. xl) the opinion 
that “the balance of probability seems to incline decidedly in 
favor of Cynewulfian authorship.” Bishop Browne, following 
Haigh (my edition, p. xi; Date, p. 7) and Stephens (my edition, 
pp. xii-xiv; Date, p. 8), who had attributed the whole poem to 
Cedmon, assigns (p. 68) to him “the earlier and finer half of 
this great poem,” down to line 64—a portion, be it noted, which 
contains all the passages drawn upon for the inscription on the 
cross, except (what he has overlooked) the phrase “fore (alle) 
men,” which occurs, as “ for ealle men,” in line 93 (cf. P. M. L. A., 
xvi, 378). 

What shall we say, then, to this ascription to Cedmon of the 
whole, or a part, of the Dream of the Rood, supported (pp. 68-71), 
as it is, by the statement that the head of the cross bears the runic 
Kedmon me fauepa? This reading, in the first place, is not con- 
firmed by Vietor (op. cit., p. 11), who doubtfully discerns: 
:(R?) D (D?) Ap (:) (M22?) (F) AY RPO, out of which 
nothing can be made.’* “ But,” as Sweet said in 1885, “ assuming 
the name Cedmon, it can only be taken as that of the sculptor 
who devised the ornamentation and carved the cross.” We have 
seen the date assigned by Bishop Browne to the Ruthwell Cross. 
How does it accord with the hypothesis that the lines upon it were 
written by Cedmon? Of the latter Dr. Henry Bradley has said: ** 
“Tt is commonly stated that he died in 680, in the same year as 


“Dr. Henry Bradley says (Encyc. Brit., 11th edition, Iv, 935, note 2) : 
“Stephens read the inscription on the top-stone as Cadmon me fauepo, 
which he rendered ‘Cadmon made me.’ But these words are mere jargon, 
not belonging to any known or possible Old English dialect.” 

8 Encyc. Brit., 11th edition, tv, 934; cf. Plummer’s edition of Bede, m, 251. 
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the abbess Hild, but for this there is no authority. All that we 
know of his date is that his dream took place during the period 
(658-680) in which Hild was abbess of Streaneshalch, and that 
he must have died some considerable time before Beda finished 
his history in 731.” It may be added that the manuscript of his 
only ascertained poem, the brief Cedmon’s Hymn, is probably 
rather later than 737,'* while that of Bede’s Death-Song occurs in 
a St. Gall manuscript of the ninth century.*° We have nothing, 
then, of an earlier date than about 737 that represents Caedmon’s 
authentic composition. This brief poem may have been produced 
at any time before Nov. 17, 680 (when Hild died), and his own 
death may have occurred at any time before (say) 710 (or even 
later). Such being the case, is it likely that some time before 685 
(see above, p. 354) a great cross was erected about 112 miles 
northwest of Whitby, in a wild and desolate region of the Scotch 
border, bearing fragments of a poem composed by Caedmon (who, 
so far as we know, never was able to write, or even read), a humble 
herdsman who had become a humble monk? And who should 
have done it? Wilfrith? But about 685 he seems to have been 
occupied with quite other matters than the arts, his palmy era as a 
church-builder being placed by Bishop Browne *® “ about 670 or 
671” (cf. Date, p. 76, note 2), when he was sufficiently employed 
elsewhere (cf. Plummer II, 678). 

But what as to the assignment of the Bewcastle Cross to the 
seventh century? Here, as in the case of the Ruthwell Cross, 
we must limit ourselves, in order to avoid undue prolixity, to one 
or two considerations. Take the chequers. In 1906, in a new 
and revised edition of his Conversion of the Heptarchy (p. 194), 
Bishop Browne called them “ perhaps the most difficult thing to 
explain on the whole cross, whether as to purpose or as to date.” 
No wonder that he found them so, seeing that the distinguished 
archeologist, Rivoira, expressly states that the earliest instance of 


* Plummer I, p. Ixxxix; 0, 251. 

* Plummer I, p. Ixxii, note 1. 

*P. 18. Bishop Browne, who is inclined to associate Wilfrith with 
Bewcastle especially (p. 17; ef. p. 22, and his Theodore and Wilfrith, 
p- 37), seems not to be quite sure whether the Bewcastle and the Ruthwell 
crosses were done by the same hands or not. On p. 7 he speaks of “the 
skilled mason who carved the vine scrolls at Bewcastle and Ruthwell ”; 
on p. 27 he doubts “if the artist was the same for the two crosses”; ef. 
pp. 43 ff., especially p. 47. 
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the chequer-pattern in ecclesiastical architecture is to be found in 
the abbey-church of Jumiéges’* (1040-1066). This Bishop 
Browne now disposes of by saying (p. 37): “ Chequers are an 
attractive ornament on a small shrine of wood or metal.... An 
Irish shrine thus adorned is in existence. The effect is admirably 
reproduced on the Bewcastle shaft.” 

After discussing the word Cynnburug on the Bewcastle Cross 
(Date, pp. 43-4), I ended thus: “ Both cynn- and burug are com- 
paratively late forms, which do not flourish till the 10th century, 
and persist long after that.” This is waved aside with the remark 
(p. 77; cf. p. 15): “ Enough has been said already about these 
confident assertions based on the assumption that philological 
accuracy was achieved by the designers or sculptors of these ancient 
monuments.” 


Bishop Browne’s book abounds in digressions, and in many parts 
is characterized by vagueness. He leans much upon the testimony 
of early, or supposedly early, ivories, medallions, and such small 
objects. He too often transgresses what I believe to be cardinal 
principles in arriving at a just decision concerning the points at 
issue. One of these, which I had occasion to formulate a couple 
of years ago (Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil., xtv, 305 f.), I venture 
to reproduce here: 

“So far as the archeological element is concerned, these crosses 
must be dated by ecclesiastical stone-sculpture whose approximate 
period is beyond reasonable doubt. They must be dated by stone- 
sculpture, because the minor arts, with which comparison has 
frequently been made, flourished before the age of medieval stone- 
sculpture in northwestern Europe; and since the crosses, taken 
together, are predominantly ecclesiastical, they should be consid- 
ered in relation to approximately contemporary specimens of that 
class. It is not sufficient to show that forms resembling these are 
to be found at a given period on ivories or in manuscripts, or 
incised in wood.” 


Bishop Browne’s mode of procedure may be illustrated by a few 
details. 

He defends Maughan’s reading of ean kyniing—understood as 
“one king ” (Accounts, p. 72)—on the quite illegible part of the 
Bewcastle inscription, and defends it by saying (p. 76): “ Han 
is merely phonetic. It has never changed its sound in Northum- 


* Lomb. Arch., 11, 83; ef. Date, p. 85. 
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bria ”—and that sound, he says, is yan. Yet he needed only to 
look at the NED. under one to discover that this Northern pro- 
nunciation did not originate until the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. 

He goes back (pp. 22, 49, 61) to the notion that Wilfrith 
breught foreign artists to England, apparently from Italy, “ with 
their portfolios full of the choicest patterns of panels in wood and 
stone and ivory.” He seems not to have read with attention my 
long note (Date, pp. 76-7), in which I show that Eddi, Wilfrith’s 
contemporary biographer, says nothing of his bringing artists 
from abroad, and that the statements to that effect were all in- 
vented by William of Malmesbury and others who lived four 
hundred years later, and who could have had no information on 
the subject save what they obtained from Eddi; yet on another 
point Bishop Browne remarks (p. 87): “ When we look more 
closely into the position of Eddi and Bede, it seems rather absurd 
to reject them in favour of William of Malmesbury.” 

Apropos of my remark (Date, p. 53) that the crucifixion “ is 
rarely figured in sculpture in the 10th century, and does not become 
at all common till the 13th,” he observes (p. 29): “It would be 
idle to dwell upon that argument: Ruthwell and Bewcastle attract 
us because they are uniquely uncommon.” 

He discusses the Brussels Cross inscription, assigning it to a 
date before 982 (p. 72), being apparently unacquainted with my 
article in the Modern Language Review (Cambridge) for April, 
1915, in which I endeavored to show the probability of its having 
been made toward 1050. 


He remarks (p. 40): 


“T have not seen anything that can be called an attempt 
to explain why David ... should cover his monuments with 
Anglian runes, which were no longer the script of the English. .. . 
If it was done by him as a compliment to the English people who 
might see the crosses, I fear that archeology had not in that age 
come sufficiently into its own to make the compliment strike home.” 


“ 


He has apparently not read my paper in the Scottish Historical 
Review for July, 1914, where I said: 


“That a writer of the early thirteenth century was familiar with 
the idea of runic monuments is clear from a passage in Layamon’s 
Brut (ca. 1205), where he describes a stone erected to commemorate 
the victory of a mythical British king, Marius, over an equally mythi- 
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cal Pictish king, Rodric, as carved with ‘strange runic letters’ 
(selcude runstaven). The same word for runic letters had been 
used three times in Old English poetry, in its plural form rinstafas. 

Considering his extensive journeys through England 
(27- 8), it is tempting to conjecture that the then recent erection 
of our two runic crosses on the Border, each within twenty-five 
or thirty miles of Westmorland [where Geoffrey of Monmouth 
places the stone], suggested the traditional old term to Layamon.” 


Just as little does he seem acquainted with my article in the 
same periodical for January, 1915, entitled “ Archaic English in 
the Twelfth Century,” where I quoted Professor Earle (d. 1903), 
of Oxford, commenting on the “recondite scholarship ” displayed 
in a certain group of charters of that period: 


“This group] belongs to the latter end of the 12th century. 
Though varying much in quality, it may be characterized gener- 
ally as exhibiting a scholastic attention to the ancient forms of 
the language. The study of old models is sometimes overdone. . . 
The whole effect of the book is to impress us with the idea (which 
other writings support) of an Anglosaxon Renaissance at the close 
of the twelfth century.” 


I added: 
“ One of these charters, . . . purporting to date from about 856-8, 
. has been thus characterized by Kemble . . : ‘ It bears marks 


of forgery in every line.’ ” 


From the first I have tried to make it clear that the acceptance 
of a late epoch for a monument and its inscription did not neces- 
sarily imply a belief that the inscription was, as a whole, invented 
at such late epoch. Thus in 1912, not to quote earlier remarks, 
I referred (Date, p. 30) to the famous Columna Rostrata; but as 
my critics have not applied the natural inference from this example 
to the two Northern crosses, it may not be superfluous to enter 
into greater detail concerning the Latin inscription referred to. 
The Columna Rostrata was erected in the Roman Forum on the 
return of Gaius Duilius to Rome in 260 B. C., in honor of his naval 
victory—the first ever gained by the Romans—over the Cartha- 
ginians. ‘The inscription, which was recovered in 1565, is not the 
original, but “has been preserved in a restored form in pseudo- 
archaic language, ascribed to the reign of Claudius” ** [A. D. 41- 
54]. “ The shape of the letters plainly shows that the inscription, 


* Encyc. Brit. vii, 650. 
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as we have it, was cut in the time of the empire. Hence Ritschl 
and Mommsen pointed out that the language was modified at the 
same time, and that, although many archaisms have been retained, 
some were falsely introducc:', and others replaced by more modern 
forms. The most noteworthy features in it are—C always written 
for G (CESET = gessit), etc. . . . [This] is probably an affected 
archaism, G having been introduced some time before the assumed 
date of the inscription . . . The doubts hence arising preclude the 
possibility of using it with confidence as evidence for the state of 
the language in the 3rd century B. C.” (Hncyc. Brit. xvi, 251). 
In this connection I quoted (Date, p. 31) the words of Wimmer, 
the first authority in the world on runes: “ The oldest forms of 
runes occur not infrequently on the latest monuments.” I also 
quoted: “It appears certain that in Ogamic writing stereotyped 
forms were used long after they had disappeared in ordinary 
speech ” (Hncyc. Brit. v, 614). And again I said (Date, p. 32): 
“ Henry Rousseau tells of certain sepulchral slabs in Belgium which 
bear inscriptions evidently copied from earlier ones.” In 1914 I 
suggested (Accounts, pp. 132-3), with regard to the cross-head 
found at Beweastle in 1615, but since lost: 

“Why may we not assume that this was the head of an older 
cross [than the present Bewcastle Cross], of quite different shape, 
fallen, perhaps overthrown and covered with earth, and with some 
of the letters illegible? Might not such an older cross have been 
removed when the newer, and perhaps more highly ornamented 
one, was erected? In thus superseding the older one, the sculptor 
of the present cross might or might not have adapted the work of 
his predecessor. If so, an older Cyniburg might in this way have 
become Cynnburug.” . 

Thus I have steadily borne in mind the possibility that earlier 
copies may have lain before the sculptor or designer of the in- 
scriptions on our present crosses. 

Let us see how this applies to the poetic extracts on the Ruthwell 
Cross. We do not certainly know who wrote the Dream of the Rood, 
not even whether he wrote in Northumbrian or some more south- 
ern dialect. But the inscription on the cross is at least mainly 
Northumbrian.’® Hence, unless the poem was first written in 


* It seems impossible to escape the conclusion that dorste stands on the 
cross (Zupitza-Schipper, p. 4, textual note on 39; Vietor, p. 6, col. 1, and 
Anglia, Beiblatt xxv1, 4), which in the Northumbrian would be darste 
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Northumbrian, it must have been rendered into that dialect before 
it was used by the maker of the cross. If it was written by Cyne- 
wulf, as there seems good reason to believe,”° it was presumably at 
a period early enough to account for the archaic forms on the cross, 
supposing that the original was in Northumbrian, or that the 
original was turned into Northumbrian within a brief period. If 
not by Cynewulf, let it be by an unknown X,** provided he were 
contemporary, or earlier.2* Then, as the direct original to which 
the phrases of our present inscription are due, we may posit either 
(1) an earlier lapidary inscription, based upon the poem, (2) an 
early manuscript copy of the poem, somewhat modernized in the 
transfer to stone, or (3) a later manuscript copy of the poem. 
In either case the present inscription—infelicities, modernized 
forms, and all—is sufficiently accounted for. Another adaptation 


(ef. Lind. Mk. 12. 34; Jn. 21. 12; Lk. 20. 40). The Dream of the Rood 
has dorste (35, 42, 45, 47). Forbes and Dickins (Mod. Lang. Rev. x, 33) 
think that darste is not a sign of the Northumbrian dialect, but is a late 
analogical formation. Why, then, is such an analogical formation peculiar 
to Northumbrian, if it is not a matter of dialect? And if it is a matter of 
dialect, why may not the analogical influence have occurred at an early 
period? Compare the North. walde, for West Saxon wolde; dédon, Lind. 
Matt. 26. 4, 19; 28. 15; Mk. 3. 6; Lk. 9. 15; Jn. 6. 23, ete., for dydon; 
éade, Lind. Matt. 9. 7; 12. 45; Mk. 5. 2, ete., for éode; and note, as early 
as Cadmon’s Hymn, the peculiar scylun, for sculun (Sievers, Gram., 
§ 423. 8, note 1), which seems an analogical formation from the optative 
(occurring as scyle(n) 56 times in the Hatton ms. of Alfred’s Pastoral 
Care, according to Cosijn, Altwestsichsische Grammatik, 1, 78). 

* See my edition of the Dream of the Rood, pp. xI-xli. 

**Only not by Cxedmon, for reasons which will be apparent to any one 
possessing a sense of style, and who has attentively compared the Dream 
of the Rood with Bede’s account of the herdsman. 

“Cf. Brandl’s remark in Paul’s Grundriss, 11, 1, 1036 (ef. 1030): “Es 
ergibt sich demnach fiir die zwei Menschenalter, die ungefiihr zwischen 
Cedmon und Cynewulf verstrichen, eine betriichtliche Ausbeute geistlicher 
Lyrik, inhaltlich durchaus von kirchlich-lateinischen Vorbildern bedingt, 
formell noch mit einiger Nachwirkung bodenstiindig-weltlicher Lyrik.” 
(“We may therefore assume a considerable output of religious lyrics for 
the two generations, or thereabouts, lying between Cedmon and Cynewulf, 
dependent for their matter upon prototypes in ecclesiastical Latin, and 
exhibiting in their form some traces of the native secular lyric.”) On p. 
1030 he places the Dream of the Rood “vor die Mitte des achten Jahr- 
hunderts.” Of Northumbrian he says (Scott. Hist. Rev. 1x, 140): “ This 
particular dialect did retain for an astonishing length of time a whole 
series of sounds and inflexions which the others had long since abandoned.” 
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of this general sort, though varying much more widely from its 
original in the collocation of phrases, is that on the Brussels cross, 
or reliquary, which, as indicated above, I date ca. 1040-50, and 
which runs: 

Rod is min nama; ged ie ricne Cyning 

Ber byfigynde, bléde bestémed.* 

(“ Rood is my name. Once long ago I bore 

Trembling, bedewed with blood, the mighty King.”’) 


It, too, bears a sign of its late date—the word “ byfigynde.” 

We have been chiefly concerned with the reasons which seem de- 
cisive against a seventh-century date for the crosses; the assign- 
ment of them to the twelfth century involves a variety of considera- 
tions which there is no space here to present in detail; they may 
be found in my book on the date, and are corroborated, it will be 
remembered, by the highly qualified archeological expert, Rivoira, 
who said ** in 1912: “ The age of the Bewcastle Cross, if I am not 
mistaken, is not earlier than about the first half of the twelfth 
century. And the same is true of the other well-known cross at 
Ruthwell.” 

ALBERT S. Cook. 

Yale University. 





An Italian Reader of Nineteenth Century Literature. By THomas 
D. Bercen and Grorce B. Weston. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1915. 


The manuscript of this Reader was left in an incomplete con- 
dition by the death of the compiler, Th. D. Bergen, and the work 
of completion and revision was entrusted to Mr. George B. Weston, 
of Harvard University. 

The book was designed to be a beginners’ reader, and the extracts 
were chosen with a view to giving the student a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the modern literary idiom, a wide variety of topics, and a 
large number of individual styles. The authors represented and 
the number of extracts from each are as follows: De Amicis (2 
extracts); De Sanctis (1); A. Poerio (2); Fucini (3); Grossi 


Cf. Dream of the Rood, 44, 42, 48. 
* Burlington Magazine, April 15, 1912, p. 24; ef. his Lombardic Archi- 
teature (1910) um, 143. 
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(2); Barzellotti (1); Fogazzaro (1); Serao (2); D’Azeglio (1) ; 
Villari (1); Dupré (1); Colletta (2); Nievo (5); Giacosa (1) ; 
Molmenti (1); Foscolo (1); La Vista (1); Giusti (3); Sestini 
(2); Leopardi (2); Carcano (1); Carducci (3); Panzacchi (1) ; 
Marradi (1); Pascoli (2); Mazzoni (1). 

As may be seen from the foregoing list, the compiler did not 
limit himself to authors of literature in the narrow meaning of 
the word, but took his material from various sources. Besides short 
stories, the class of material mostly available in books of this sort, 
he offers essays, letters, historical and autobiographical passages, 
proverbs, and poetry as well as prose. This variety of topics con- 
stitutes the chief attraction of the book, and will no doubt be 
appreciated by many teachers. 

The Preface informs us that the extracts were chosen only for 
their readableness, and explains in this manner the inclusion of 
authors of less fame than those whose omission may be felt. Even 
so, however, some of the selections are open to objection: one would 
not expect to see one page given to Guido Mazzoni’s poetry in a 
reader in which only three pages are given to Carducci; also, eight 
pages from Colletta’s history are perhaps more than is to be desired 
in a book for beginners. 

As this Reader will probably be used extensively in classes in 
Italian, it has seemed advisable to present the following corrections 
and suggestions. 

BioGRAPHICAL Notes. Page 82, first paragraph: Nievo was 
born in 1831 and died in 1861. 122: Carducci was born in 1835. 
As he was appointed to his professorship at Bologna in 1860, and 
as he resigned in 1904, he must have taught forty-four years, not 
forty. 125: Panzacchi was born in 1840. 

Text. Page 15, line 4: Insert a semi-colon after tempo, at the 
end of the line. 25, 11: read ‘ appisolato’ for appistolato. 33,1: 
read ‘pit’ for piu. 43, 16: read ‘coperto’ for coperta. 72, 15: 
read ‘a’ ford. 81, 27: read ‘le sollecitudini’ for le sollecitudine. 
107, 8: insert a comma after usitate. 107, 15: read ‘ una’ for uno. 

Notes. 41, 7: palazzo dei signort. The Palazzo Pubblico is 
still the city hall. 58, 4: Alessandro Borgia was born in 1421. 
62, 13: The reference to Grandgent’s Grammar should read ‘ page 
65’ (third edition). 63, 32: Lodovico Sforza was made duke 
of Milan in 1494. 72, 15: The Pitti Palace, besides being an art 
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gallery, is a royal palace. 93, 24: Bandello was probably born in 
1485; he was a short-story writer, not a novelist. 

There are a few constructions and passages which present dif- 
ficulties for a beginner, and which have received no explanations in 
the vocabulary or in the notes. The most important are as fol- 
lows: 11, 5: la Genoviefa; 20, 29: un casa del diavolo; 21, 1-2: 
lasciando . . . il tempo che vi avevan trovato; 21, 33: io mi metto 
ne’ vostri piedi; 22, 19; mi’; 22, 33: portare il cappello alto e 
dimolto; 22, 34: a tanti signori; 23, 20: L’Agnese; 23, 29: E che 
belle creature che aveva; 23, 33: sul pit bello; 24, 1: mettere in 
carta; 24, 31: dava de’ punti; 26, 17: s’affoga; 26, 22: alla peggio; 
28, 17: si; 39, 22: la; 39, 29: aurea mediocrita; 40, 30: fare parte 
da sé; 47, 14: si; 63, 18: andarono divenendo; 65, 24: egli é; 
65, 28: vanno; 69, 11: casi suoi; 72, 31-32: dar carico; 73, 6: 
non dorme; 73, 17: 0 che; 80, 16: al di di vegnente; 82, 8: tentar 
la prova; 83, 3: la; 86, 7: le lunghe ore. 

VocaBuLary. afforzare: Add meanings ‘ to strengthen, to for- 
tify’ (ef. 79, 15); aia: ‘threshing-floor’; ancorché: ‘even if’ 
(14, 27); apoteosi: the s is voiced; arcivescovo: the e is close; 
Beppe: the s in “Giuseppe” is voiced; causa: the s is voiced; 
Cencio: the e is open; civile: ‘civilized’ (66, 26); contrasto: 
‘opposition’ (79, 23); costi: spell ‘costi’; disertare: the s is 
voiced; disonesto: the e is open; equipaggio: ‘crew’ (6, 12); 
friggere: ‘to whimper’ (111, 2) ; Genovese: the initial should not 
be a capital, but “ genoese ” should be spelled with a capital initial ; 
granchio: ‘cramp’ (25, 30); grumato: ‘coated’ (21, 9); indis- 
posizione: the s is voiced; infusorio: the s is voiced; ingrossare: 
‘to become rough’ (13, 6), which meaning is given only with the 
reflexive form; intemerato: ‘ faultless’; invio: the stress is on the 
second 7; lasciare: “1. andare” means ‘ let go’ (26, 17) ; liofante: 
the common form “elefante ” should also be given; maniscalco: 
‘ shoeing-smith ’; manovrare: ‘maneuver’ (85, 28); Masaniello: 
the s is voiced; mercede: ‘ wage’ (86, 29) ; miglio: the plural form 
“miglia ” is feminine; mille: the plural form “ mila” is feminine ; 
Neva: the e is open; noccidlo: read * ngcciolo ’ ; opposizione: the s is 
voiced ; peggio: the e is open ; peggiorare : the first e is close; Peppino: 
the s in “ Giuseppe ” is voiced ; Posilipo: the s is voiced ; posizione: 
the s is voiced; presagio: the s is voiced; presidio: ‘ garrison’ (78, 
13; 79, 13); Resina: the 7 is stressed; sopraciglio: read ‘ sopracci- 
glio’; spesa: ‘marketing’ (53, 26); sterile: the first e is stressed 
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and open; tenebra: the form “tenebre” is in the plural; terra- 
ferma: the first e is open; terrapieno: the first e is open; tiranella: 
read ‘ tirannella’; tribunale: delete “ magistrate.” 

The following words are not in the vocabulary: caldaia (6, 15) ; 
fascia (8, 2); sur (8, 30); calzoni (18, 4) ; culla (23, 8); se non 
che (34, 12); eco (46, 14); osteria (49, 21); fantesche (51, 9) ; 
avi (54, 22); petalo (55, 9) ; budelli (55, 14) ; massime (55, 16) ; 
operai (55, 24); invalso (59, 30) ; soperchiando (75, 12) ; lascivia 
(77, 29); sedili (83, 21) ; auretta (85, 22); lepre (109, 8) ; randa 
(129, 12). 

Gustav GRUENBAUM. 





The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann, vol. 1: social dramas: 
Before Dawn, The Weavers, The Beaver Coat, The Conflagra- 
tion; vol. 2! social dramas: Drayman Henschel, Rose Bernd, 
The Rats; vol. 3: domestic dramas: The Reconciliation, Lonely 
Lives, Colleague Crampton, Michael Kramer ; vol. 4: symbolic 
and legendary dramas: Hannele, The Sunken Bell, Henry of 
Aue ; vol. 5: symbolic and legendary dramas: Schluck and Jau; 
And Pippa Dances, Charlemagne’s Hostage; vol. 6: later dra- 
mas in prose: The Maidens of the Mount, Griselda, Gabriel 
Schilling’s Flight. Edited by Lupwia LrewisoHn. B. W. 
Huebsch, New York, 1912-1916. 


This authorized edition aims to present to the English public 
the dramatic works of Hauptmann, Germany’s most notable dra- 
matist, in a collected form. It is by no means the first attempt to 
introduce this author to English readers. A number of the dramas 
of Hauptmann have long been translated into our language. Han- 
nele was done into English by William Archer as far back as 1894; 
next came Lonely Lives, which was rendered into English by Mary 
Morison in 1898. This was followed in 1899 by The Weavers, also 
translated by Mary Morison, and by The Sunken Bell, translated 
by Charles H. Meltzer. The appeal of Hauptmann to non-German 
taste is proved by the fact that the experiment of introducing him 
to English readers did not stop here, but that many other plays of 
his found their way into our tongue. The Coming of Peace was 
translated by Janet Achurch and C. E. Wheeler in 1900, a new 
English version of Hannele was published by Chas. H. Meltzer in 
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1908, after this play in William Archer’s translation had appeared 
in a second edition in 1898, and Teamster Henschel was rendered 
into English by Marion L. Redlich in 1910. In the meantime the 
Boston Journal Poet Lore presented six of Hauptmann’s plays to 
its readers. They appeared in the following order: The Sunken 
Bell (1898), Eiga (1906), And Pippa Dances (190%), The As- 
sumption of Hannele and Before Dawn (1909), and The Reconcili- 
ation (1910). Chas. H. Meltzer’s version of The Sunken Bell ap- 
peared again in 1914 as the fourth volume of the Drama League 
Series of Plays and, together with Mary Morison’s The Weavers 
and Lewisohn’s Michael Kramer, in the eighteenth volume of 
The German Classics of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
This play was also edited for class-room use in this country, 
and a school edition of Lonely Lives is in preparation. Simul- 
taneously with the various editions of Hauptmann’s plays, there 
have appeared in English a goodly number of critical works 
on the thought and art of this author, and our periodicals have 
abounded with articles and reviews. The first doctoral dissertation 
on Hauptmann’s verse-technique was written in English and ap- 
peared in this country... Hauptmann’s non-dramatic works have 
also appeared in English. His novel The Fool in Christ: Emanuel 
Quint was translated in 1912 by Thomas Seltzer and Parsifal was 
rendered into English by Ashley Williams in 1915. 

In the present collected edition most of the translations are new, 
only Mary Morison’s versions of The Weavers and Lonely Lives, 
Charles H. Meltzer’s translations of The Assumption of Hannele 
and The Sunken Bell, and Roy Temple House’s rendering of The 
Reconciliation from Poet Lore have been reprinted with slight 
changes. The new translations have almost all been made by the 
editor himself, with the exception of Colleague Crampton by Mr. 
House, and the enigmatical fairy-play And Pippa Dances, by Sarah 
Tracy Barrows. 

No easy task lay before the translators of these plays. A number 
of them are written, in part or in whole, either in the Silesian dia- 
lect or in the speech of the Berlin populace. This intensely idio- 
matic speech of the characters in Hauptmann’s plays the editor and 
his collaborators have rendered not into any one existing English 


1Carl Albert Krause. Gerhart Hauptmann’s Treatment of Blank Verse. 
New York, 1910. 
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dialect, but into a dialect of Prof. Lewisohn’s own invention, which, 
as he assures us, is “ near enough to the English of the common peo- 
ple to convince the reader or spectator, yet not so near to the usage 
of any class or locality as to interpose between him and Haupt- 
mann’s characters an Irish or a Cockney, a Southern or a New 
England atmosphere.” But the invention of a dialect is by no 
means an easy matter. To invent a dialect is almost as much be- 
yond the power of any one man as to invent a language. As a 
matter of fact, however, the editor, as other critics already have 
pointed out, has invented very little. He has drawn chiefly on 
American slang for what appeared to him as the equivalent of the 
original speech. The reviewer is almost inclined to think that this 
English edition of Hauptmann’s dramas would have gained in 
value if all the characters had invariably been made to speak liter- 
ary English. The readers would have reconciled themselves to the . 
loss of the idiomatic speech in the English version, realizing that 
whatever beauty and raciness there may have been in the original 
must necessarily have been lost in any translation. 

In the translation of verse the editor assures us that he has made 
every effort to avoid the mistake of many dramatic translators who 
stick to the author’s sense and let poetry go. He and his collabora- 
tors have indeed taken some liberties with the text, and have even 
applied the shears here and there. A number of lines at the close 
of Hannele, for instance, are missing. It is a pity that Seltzer’s 
version of Hannele, and not that of William Archer, which is un- 
doubtedly superior to it, has been selected. . 

The order of the plays in this edition is not chronological, but 
according to subject-matter. It is on the whole the arrangement 
used by Hauptmann in the first collected edition of his works. A 
chronological order in the arrangement of the dramas is followed, 
however, in the second edition. But a chronological order is of 
little value in an author’s works, which show no progressive de- 
velopment. 

Of the dramas in the first collected German edition of Haupt- 
mann’s works, which serves as basis for this English edition, all 
plays are included here except Florian Geyer (1896), Elga (1908), 
and the two dramatic fragments Helios (1896), and Das Hirtenlied 
(1898). The editor of the English collection of Hauptmann’s 
dramas has had good reason for omitting Florian Geyer, which has 
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proved to be a failure dramatically. It is more a fragment of 
dramatised history than a historical drama. The two dramatic 
fragments have been left out in the second German edition of 
Hauptmann’s works, but will make up, as the writer has been in- 
formed, together with Hin Festspiel in deutschen Reimen and Der 
Bogen des Ulysseus, plays, which appeared in 1913 and 1914 re- 
spectively, the forthcoming seventh volume of the English collected 
edition. But the reviewer is at a loss to account for the omission 
of Elga in this complete edition of Hauptmann’s dramas. ‘This 
dream-play has had a tremendous success on the German stage, and 
the German edition had a phenomenal sale. It detracts little from 
the value of the play that its plot is not original with Hauptmann, 
but has been taken over bodily from Grillparzer’s Das Kloster zu 
Sendomir. 

In addition to the dramas in the first collected German edition 
this English edition contains five of Hauptmann’s later plays: 
The Maidens of the Mount, Charlemagne’s Hostage, Griselda, Ga- 
briel Schilling’s Flight, and The Rats. The introductory notes to 
each volume are perhaps more of the nature of appreciations than 
of criticisms. The introduction to the first volume now forms the 
chapter on Hauptmann in the editor’s book The Modern Drama 
(New York, 1915).? 

In spite of the fact that the original has not always been success- 
fully rendered into adequate English, especially in the dialect 
speeches, a fact admitted by the editor himself, Professor Lewisohn 
has given us the best and most complete view of the dramatic works 
of Hauptmann, which will no doubt find their way, in due time, 
into the study and upon the stage of all Engish-speaking peoples. 


MAXIMILIAN J. RupwIn. 
University of Illinois. 





2 Cf. the writer’s review in Open Court, xxx (1916), 572-575. 
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THE HERMAPHRODITE RIME 


In the Wisconsin Shakespeare Studies, 1916 (pp. 174-200) Pro- 
fessor R. E. N. Dodge has an interesting paper, reviewed in your 
issue for last November, on the curious sixteenth century rime 
king—seeing, emperour—honour, and the like; a rime which, be- 
ing masculine-feminine, should be called hermaphrodite. . For 
greater completeness I will call attention to a footnote on p. 679 
of an article of mine on “ The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Litera- 
ture,” in the Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
Vol. xxx, where I observed that it is not only particularly frequent 
in Peele’s Tale of Troy, but that it was deliberately cultivated, with 
very pleasing effect, in certain Irish-Gaelic poetry. See Douglas 
Hyde, Literary History of Ireland, p. 483. Of course I did not 
regard the Irish usage as a likely source for the English, but 
believed (and Mr. Dodge suggests) that the latter was due toa 
misreading of certain rimes in Chaucer. 


JoHN 8S. P. Tattock. 
Stanford University. 





THE MARRIAGE SERVICE IN CHAUCER’S Merchant's Tale 


It is the climax of the Merchant's Tale as a drama; January, com- 
placent and triumphant, has had his way with his friends and gained 
a wife to his mind, and the sordid tragedy has not begun to settle 
down on the poor old creature. Chaucer decorates this high point 
of his story with glimpses of ritual and festivity. 


To the chirche bothe be they went 
For to receyve the holy sacrement. 
Forth comth the preest, with stole aboute his nekke, 
And bad hir be lyk Sarra and Rebekke, 
In wisdom and in trouthe of mariage; 
And seyde his orisons, as is usage, 
And crouched hem, and bad god sholde hem blesse, 
And ‘made al siker y-nogh with holinesse, (E 1701-8) 


—a composite of picturesque or significant bits from the order 
for matrimony and from the nuptial mass which would follow. 
Just such touches would readily come to the mind of one familiar 
with the liturgy. First we catch sight of the priest vested for the 
Ordo ad benedicendum sponsum et sponsam ; the stole would hardly 
be visible about his neck later, when he is vested for the nuptial 
mass, being almost concealed by the chasuble. It is from this 
mass that we next hear a bit, from one of the ‘ orisons’ (headed 
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Oracio in the service-books), which is recited in the ordinary of the 
nuptial mass after the canon and just before the Pax Domini; the 
prayer is that beginning ‘ Deus qui potestate uirtutis,’ which begs 
that the bride ‘sit ut rachel amabilis uiro. sapiens ut rebecca. 
longeua et fidelis ut sara.2* Many times during the service the 
divine blessing is invoked on the couple with the sign of the cross 
(1707). Later in the tale (1819) the ritual Benedictio thalami 
by the priest-is mentioned, and sounds oddly before the unblest 
scenes which follow.?, Truly the church did all she could for 
January. The withering irony which pervades this strange tale 
lurks in this part too. The bride did not receive the wisdom of 
Rebecca and the fidelity of Sarah entreated for her; even though 
all was made secure enough by ceremonial (1708). 

Dr. Skeat thought that ‘ to receyve the holy sacrement’ referred 
to the sacrament of matrimony. The phrase, here as commonly, 
perhaps rather means the receiving of the Eucharist (‘ huius sac- 
ramenti susceptio,’ mentioned in the Postcommunio of the Missa 
Nuptialis) ; which was still required of the couple in the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI, and is recommended in the modern 
English rite. The marriage service, like ordination and many 
others, was incorporated in the mass. 

Joun S. P. Tattock. 

Stanford University. 





THE StToRY OF SOPHONISBA. 


The editor of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure (London, 1890, vol. i, 
p. Ixxxiii) gives as the “origin” of the tale of Sophonisba, Pe- 
trarch’s Triumphs—Painter’s story being a translation from Matteo 
Bandello. Petrarch, to be sure, devoted to the lovers Sophonisba 
and Massinissa some eighty lines of the Triumph of Love (chapter 
11 in the Aldine edition of the Rime, beginning Stanco gia di mirar, 


‘From the Westminster Missal (Bradshaw Soc., London, 1897), 1, col. 
1241.° It occurs, in the same position, in the Roman Missal, and in others; 
it occurs also in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI, and in an altered 
form in the modern English service. Dr. Skeat (Chaucer, v, 359) was 
evidently thinking of two prayers, far apart, in the latter, one of which 
merely mentions Isaac and Rebecca, and the other Abraham and Sarah, 
as ideals of married life. 

*7b., col. 1243. A form of benediction and incensing is given by Pichon, 
Le ménagier de Paris (Paris, 1846), 1. Ixxxvi. Wryclif scoffs at the friars 
and their costly censers for censing beds (English Works hitherto Un- 
printed, ed. Matthew, E. E. T. S., 1880, p. 323). Tt seems likely that this 
rite may be derived from something in the pagan Roman marriage ceremo- 
nial. The lectus genialis figured in the nuptial ceremony of confarreatio, and 
the Genius of the paterfamilias was worshipped by him with incense. The 
Western marriage service is very closely connected with the ancient Roman 
ceremony. 
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non sazio ancora), but it is in his Africa that the story is given in 
detail and with plentiful discourse, taking something like a thou- 
sand lines (books v, v1). Bandello seems to have made use of 
Petrarch, translating various passages from the Africa. 

Miss Scott (Elizabethan translations from the Italian, pp. 15, 
178), doubtless on the authority of the note in the Palace of 
Pleasure, cites Petrarch’s Triumphs, and not the Africa, as a source 


of the story. - ‘ 
ARY FowLer. 


Cornell University. 





- Le Mor Poilu 


Bien des personnes se demandent d’ot vient le mot potlu. Dans 
une conférence donnée derniérement a la Société des Conférences 
i Paris, M. Barthou affirme qu’on a déniché ce mot dans le Méde- 
cin de campagne de Balzac.’ Ce livre parut en 1833 et il y est 
dit qu’au passage de la Bérésina le général Eblé, qui commandait 
les pontonniers, n’en put trouver que “ quarante-trois assez poilus 
pour entreprendre la construction des ponts.” Est-ce 1a une coin- 
cidence ou une explication? M. Barthou aurait pu ajouter que le 
mot poilu se trouve aussi dans le Pére Goriot de Balzac. “ Avez- 
vous vu,” dit Vautrin 4 Rastignac, “beaucoup de gens assez potlus 
pour, quand un camarade dit: ‘ Allons enterrer un corps’ y aller 
sans souffler mot... .” Et ailleurs: “ Bien, mon petit aiglon! 
Vous (c’est Vautrin qui parle a Rastignac) gouvernerez les 
hommes ; vous étes fort, carré, poilu.” 

Selon Balzac, done, poilu signifie la quintessence de la hardiesse, 
de énergie, de la résolution. Un journal du front, le Poilu sans 
potl, donne une définition pleine et savoureuse des imberbes poilus 
qui combattent pour le beau pays de France. 

A. Marinon1. 
University of Arkansas. 





A Nore on Wilhelm Tell tv, iui, 3 


The modern use of Gelegenheit fits the context of the expression 
Die Gelegenhett ist giinstig so perfectly that few realize that 
Schiller employed it here in another sense. 

Of every hundred Germans, ninety-nine would doubtless render 
Gelegenheit by opportunity. Naturally enough, then, the editors 
of American school editions (Carruth, Deering, von Minckwitz, 


*Cf. Nohain et Delay, l’Armée francaise sur le front, 1914-1915, Oxford, 
1916. 
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Palmer, Roedder, Schlenker, Vos) translate it ‘chance,’ ‘ occasion,’ 
or “ opportunity.’ 

But in historical works and fiction of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries Gelegenheit frequently refers to topography (which 
usage survived to the nineteenth century). Later it was used of 
the mutual relation of the parts of, or the objects in, a limited 
space, then of circumstances, and finally of the resulting adapta- 
bility to one’s purpose. 

Tell’s comments on the bush-grown rock that catches his prac- 
tised eye show clearly that Gelegenheit here means the lay of the 
land,—an interpretation supported by Hildebrand, Heyne, and 
Sanders, who quote this passage as a late example of the older 
meaning. 

A. H. Herrick. 


Harvard University. 





Notes oN CHAUCER 


Canterbury Tales, F 7-8. The Squire is described in the General 
Prologue as a merry young gallant. At the mature age of twenty 
he had been in Flanders, Artois, and Picardy displaying his cava- 
lier virtues in the hope of winning a certain lady’s favor. Indeed, 
he was an ardent lover and accomplished in the ways of courtly 
love. He dressed well. He could not only joust, but also dance 
and sketch, and write— 


He coude songes make and wel endyte (A.95). 
Singinge he was, or floytinge, al the day (A.91). 


Certainly then he was no timid inexperienced youth, who would 
blush and stammer in telling a tale before the free and easy Can- 
terbury Pilgrims. When the Host asks him for a love story, he 
answers readily, “ With all my heart—to the best of my ability.” 
He is not boastful; neither is he backward. And when he adds, 


Have me excused if I speke amis, 
My wil is good— 


he is not apologizing for his lack of skill; for by definition (so to 
say) he was a practised poet as young men go. Nor is he indulg- 
ing in denial vain and coy excuse. Rather, I believe, is he express- 
ing, in his naturally courteous manner, his disapproval of the inele- 
gant tone and temper of the bourgeois Merchant, who has just 
ended his tale. “ My wil is good,” he says, with a slight stress on 
the first word which those who have ears to hear catch and under- 
stand. 

Nor is his later speech to be taken too literally, when he says his 
English is insufficient to depict the heroine’s beauty ;— 
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It moste been a rethor excellent, 

That coude his colours longing for that art, 

If he sholde hir diseryven every part. 

I am non swich, I moot speke as I can. (38-41) 


Of course the Squire is not a professional rhetorician, but he can 
make use of some of the professional tricks. For this is merely a 
rhetorical way of saying that Canace was indescribably, ineffably 
lovely. 


Canterbury Tales, F 1538 ff. “ And here I take my leve,” says 
Aurelius after he has released Dorigen from her obligation, 


As of the treweste and beste wyf 
That ever yet I knew in al my lyf. 


The speech of Aurelius properly ends here; but all the editions I 
have consulted continue it four lines further. Although it is per- 
fectly in character for the magician (F. 1607 ff.) to point with 
pride to his own act of gentilesse in absolving Aurelius from his 
contract, still it is hardly fitting or natural for Aurelius—a squire 
—to do so. Arveragus is in a difficult situation; but his concep- 
tion of nobility is to hold to the letter of a promise, and he instinct- 
ively, after a moment’s hesitation—“ Is ther oght elles, Dorigen, 
but this? ”—directs his wife to fulfil her obligation. Aurelius has 
so much of the spirit of genttlesse in him that he catches the sug- 
gestion. He reflects a moment; he is touched by the plight of 
Dorigen and the sacrifice of Arveragus; and suddenly he sees the 
whole matter in a new light. Compared with their generosity and 
gentilesse his act would be low and churlish. But surely he does 
not balance in his mind the loss of his pleasure and the self-satis- 
faction of making a magnificent sacrifice. Nor would he, while still 
addressing Dorigen say, “ Let every woman take warning of Dori- 
gen’s experience.” No, it is certainly the Franklin who makes 
this point, adding, characteristically, with another bow to the 
Squire,— 
Thus can a squyer doon a gentil dede 
As well as can a knight, withouten drede. 


PauLL FRANKLIN Baum. 
Harvard University. 





MILTON AND DIoDATI 


Mr. Alvin Thaler in Mod. Lang. Notes for Nov. 1916 (xxx1, 
437 f.) raises three objections to my suggestion that Diodati might 
have been the model for Milton’s L’Allegro. His first objection 1s 
that Milton got his idea for the two poems more likely from Bur- 
ton; the second, that the Italian titles need not, in view of Milton’s 
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scholarship, be accounted for on the ground of his friendship with 
Diodati; the third, that Milton did not need to go outside his own 
personality for a model for L’Allegro. After reading Mr. Thaler’s 
objections, however, I still feel that there is more circumstantial 
evidence to support my suggestion than evidence to the contrary. 

In the first place, even if Milton got from Burton the suggestion 
of writing two poems presenting two views of life, this does not 
preclude the probability of his still looking upon his sprightly 
Italian friend as representing the one, and upon himself as repre- 
senting the other. Burton may have suggested the plan, but Dio- 
dati and he himself might have still been the actual models. 

The Italian titles need not, of course, be accounted for otherwise 
than by the fact of Milton’s learning. Yet they have an addi- 
tional significance when we remember that the young poet’s friend 
was of Italian parentage. It was probably through Diodati’s influ- 
ence that Milton took up the study of the Italian language, and 
his interest in it was stirred by his friendship and association with 
Diodati. 

As to Mr. Thaler’s third objection, namely that Milton did not 
need to go outside his own personality for the model for L’Allegro, 
I admit that I still cling to “ the time-honored error ” of believing 
that Milton had little of the Allegro spirit in his make-up, and I 
seem to be with good company. Masson speaking of Milton’s 
character just after leaving Cambridge says (vol. 1, p. 360): 

“The prevailing tone, the characteristic mood and disposition of 
Milton’s mind, even in his early youth, consisted in a deep and 
habitual seriousness. . . . From his childhood we see this serious- 
ness in Milton, this tendency to the grave and earnest in his view 
of things. It continues with him as he grows up. It shows itself 
at the University in an unusual studiousness and perseverance in 
the graver occupations of the place. It shows itself in an absti- 
nence from many of those jocosities and frivolities which, even in 
his own judgment, were innocent enough and quite permissible 
to those who cared for them. ‘ Festivities and jests in which I 
acknowledge my faculty to be slight’ are his own words on the 
subject. His pleasure in such pastimes was small; and when he 
did goodhumouredly throw himself into them, it was with an 
apology for being out of his element.” 

Referring to the first part of the sixth elegy Stopford Brooke 
writes (Milton, p. 9), “but his sympathy with these pleasures was 
a distant one; he could feel with them, but he did not feel them 
in his deeper self.” 

Professor Trent (Milton, p. 58) says, “ Critics are quite unani- 
mously of the opinion that // Penseroso represents a man very like 
the Milton we know; but they are divided as to the kind of man 
typified by L’Allegro.” 

Professor Raleigh commenting on the two poems (Milton, p. 12) 
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says, “'There is something disinterested and detached about his 
sketches of the merriment which he takes part in only as a silent 
onlooker, compared with the profound sincerity of the lines, 


‘And may at last my weary eye, etc.’ ” 


The evidence of the elegies does not, it seems to me, alter this 
conception of Milton’s personality. Those elegies cited by Mr. 
Thaler are obviously poetic exercises, and it is not difficult to detect 
the ring of artificiality in them. Brooke commenting on the 
seventh elegy says, “The rhetorical elegy that tells this story and 
dwells on his passion makes us feel that there was nothing in it.” 

Against the evidence of the elegies, which after all is slight, there 
is so much evidence of a nature sedate and serious that the burden 
of proof must certainly rest upon those, who, like Mr. Thaler, be- 
lieve that Milton had a vein of sprightliness and merriment in him. 
His own words; the words of his contemporaries, including Dio- 
dati’s, his most intimate friend; and the words of commentators 
all give little ground for thinking of Milton as possessing any 
portion of the spirit of L’Allegro. It is because Milton does not 
fit easily into the Allegro picture that that poem has been with 
more difficulty interpreted than its companion poem. To force 
Milton into the Allegro picture requires some straining. On the 
other hand, the character of Diodati fits easily into it. More- 
over the intimacy of the two friends makes the idea of such 


complementary pictures easily plausible; and furthermore, the 
two poems naturally called forth by this outside prompting are in 
keeping with Milton’s practice at this time. For during the Hor- 
ton period, and indeed until he was well launched upon his great 
epic, he was literally an occasional poet. 


F. M. DARNALL. 


University of Tennessee. 





BRIEF MENTION 


How to Learn Easily: Practical Hints on Economical Study. 
By George Van. Ness Dearborn (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1916). A hurried reading of this book does not leave the impres- 
sion of a well-composed series of admonitions. The total effect is 
rather that of a strained effort to enforce the teachings of common 
experience by the evidence of statistics and of psychological experi- 
mentation, and to heighten the importance of the obvious by an 
obtrusive use of technical terms. That the author’s purpose is 
commendable is, however, as unmistakable as his failure to put 
his matter into good form. The purpose is to help the young 
student to give intelligent attention to those habits of body and of 
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mind that are conducive to the attainment of normal results of the 
prescribed discipline at school and to the maintaining of the con- 
ditions of continuous progress thereafter in the wider school of 
responsible life. The title of the treatise promises a saving of 
effort in the seeking for and the arriving at ‘ learning, —an effort 
of the intellect, which, however, requires that the body be kept in 
vigor by observing plain precepts. But why put so strong an 
emphasis on the saving of mental effort? If physical strength is 
conserved and increased, is the intellect not to become more ener- 
getic, less evasive of difficult tasks? That the normal pupil will 
be attracted more by easy than by thoro methods may be assumed 
to be true, but only within limits, for the practical lesson is learned 
early that values are graded according to cost. For the most part, 
the logic of experience soon comes to be accepted as conclusive, 
and the author’s title of this book may, therefore, be expected to 
excite suspicion that low values are here set as the reward of study. 
However, near the end of his book (p. 199), the author attempts 
a serious warning against an inevitable misunderstanding of the 
running title of his pages: “A few of my readers may here be 
‘thinking’ or even saying in annoyance, ‘I did not buy this book 
to be accused of laziness.’ No indeed, you did not, but some of 
you did buy it to learn how to learn easily, and one of the most 
essential things to be learned for this purpose is the utter incom- 
patibility of learning and indolence.” This passage does not, to a 
thoughtful reader, excuse the error of the title, which is clearly to 
be recognized as due to theories and experiments in elementary 
education that are now beginning to become especially noteworthy 
for their disappointing results. Mr. John Jay Chapman may be 
allowed to close this paragraph with a few lines from his book 
entitled Learning and Other Essays (1910): “ A strange thing has 
occurred in America. I am not sure that it has ever occurred 
before. The teachers wish to make learning easy. They desire to 
prepare and peptonize and sweeten the food. Their little books 
are soft biscuit for weak teeth, easy reading on great subjects; 
but these books are filled with a pervading error: they contain a 
subtle perversion of education.” 

The movement just referred to has been marked by at least one 
device that deserves to be called whimsical, namely, a crudely 
reasoned abandonment of technical terms. Children have been 
returning from the schools to amaze their parents with puerile 
cireumlocutions to take the place of ‘ multiplication,’ ‘ addition,’ 
‘ subtraction,’ ‘ division,’ ‘ fractions,’ ete. Grammar has been di- 
luted into “ Language Lessons,” with a corresponding avoidance 
of the systematized terminology. An instructor of Summer School 
classes reports that a year ago a teacher in the schools of a large 
city, who had been enrolled to learn a foreign language, was per- 


plexed by his use of the word ‘ antecedent,’ declaring that she did 
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not understand it, that indeed she had never before heard it. It 
is not improbable that this teacher was at the same time engaged 
in determining a “ coefficient of correlation,” for the same fashion 
of pedagogical thought that has veered teachers away from the use 
of traditional terminology has in a contradictory manner forced 
the same elementary teachers to meet requirements in psychology, 
with an elaborate and ever growing vocabulary of its own. If 
psychology will effect a recoil that will restore a sound judgment 
of the value of exact terminology in all branches of knowledge, 
it will add to its direct educational contributions an indirect one 
of inestimable value. The use of technical terms must, however, 
be in conformity with the fitting use of language in general and 
be graded to suit the pupils or readers addressed. If the author 
of the book under ‘consideration is not justly charged with an 
obtrusive use of technical terms, he is impaled on the other horn 
of the dilemma, for he has not consistently maintained his declared 
aim in writing the book, “to be of some immediate, practical use , 
to those, young or old, who, in our workaday world, are engaged, 
whether vocationally or otherwise, in intensive learning,” altho he 
may have thought himself shielded against these charges by the 
expression “ intensive learning,” which is a fragment of the veriest 
professional jargon. 

The titles of the six chapters of the book are: Economy in Study; 
Observation and the Taking of Notes; Educative Imagination; 
Books and their Educative Use; Is your ‘ Thinker’ in Order? 
Examination-Preparedness. Good advice runs thru them all; but 
the readers whom one must suppose to be addressed, at least for 
the most part, will not be attracted by many digressions into 
abstruse problems and detailed reports of laboratory experiments. 
One of the chapter-heads (to say nothing of the importation of 
the word Preparedness) must, however, not be passed with mere 
enumeration. The title “Is your ‘Thinker’ in Order?” is so 
incompatible with the inherent dignity of all that seriously pertains 
to the training of the mind that one resentfully recoils from it as 
an inexcusable offense against good taste; it is surely that, and 
educationally it is nothing less than positively harmful. 

J. W. B. 





The purpose of J. E. Meeker’s Life and Poetry of James Thom- 
son (Yale University Press) is “ to sketch the poet’s life, using his 
poems and his prose . . . as a key to his inner development,” and 
thereby to call new attention to a writer who has, according to Mr. 
Meeker, suffered since his death a steady decline in fame and has 
now almost “attained that oblivion for which ... he had so 
wistfully prayed.” But is Thomson really half-forgotten? He is 
of course not widely read ; but one ventures to assert that his poetry 
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is better known now than at any time during his life and that his 
reputation, though it has grown fitfully, not steadily, has never- 
theless grown since his death. Witness the analysis of his work 
in Benn’s English Rationalism, Weissel’s monograph (Wiener Bei- 
trage, xxiv), Mr. P. E. More’s study in the Shelburne Essays, fifth 
series, and the important place allotted him in the thirteenth vol- 
ume of the Cambridge English Literature (where he is not herded 
with the “ Lesser Poets”) ;—not to mention the use of certain 
famous stanzas of his in one of Kipling’s stories. Meeker attri- 
butes this decline in fame to the “ unrelieved gloom ” of the poet, 
and makes much of the fact that among Thomson’s poems there 
are many that are very “cheerful.” But when all is said, the fact 
remains that Sunday up the River and the like are mediocre work 
which only the sombre poems, and among them especially four, keep 
in remembrance. If, as Meeker says, “Thomson is by turns one 
of the cheerfulest of all his poetic contemporaries” (sic), so much 
the worse for his philosophy; for, though his latest biographer 
calls him (rather loosely and with no effort to define the term) a 
“ pessimist,” the present writer agrees with A. W. Benn who says: 
“He did not regard human life as universally, inherently, neces- 
sarily evil. Misery ... is just personal ill-luck.” In other 
words, Thomson is a hedonist whose despondency is due to the 
deprivation of sensuous enjoyment; he lacks a self-sufficiency (seen, 
for example, in Henley) that enables the soul to rise above cir- 
cumstance. This fact furnishes the corrective to Meeker’s mis- 
interpretation (p. 90) of section vi11 of The City of Dreadful 
Night, which, he says, is a conversation between two atheists who 
“ cannot believe in the fiendlike God who must have created such a 
world.” Only one of these speakers is an atheist (more strictly, a 
determinist) ; the other does believe in a God, the sort of God 
against whom was directed the denunciation in the stanza begin- 
ning “ Nay, not for terror of his wrathful face ” which Fitzgerald 
excised from his Rubdiydt, and who is again denounced in the great 
middle choruses of Atalanta. This second speaker is a demonist. 
The point of the dialogue is that it represents the clash of two 
opinions with either of which Thomson, according to mood and 
time of life, had sympathy. Confidence in Meeker’s accuracy is 
checked by his reference at the beginning of his book to “ Guido 
Caponsacchi,” who is offered as proof that Browning, despite his 
“intense cheerfulness,” was well aware of the evil in the world. 
Such a slip should not come from a university whose curriculum 
contains a deservedly famous course on Browning. Immediately 
after this we are told that The Garden of Proserpine is “ quite 
typical of [Swinburne’s] usual outlook on life.” On the contrary, 
it illustrates a phase only, and that the most youthful one. Has 
Mr. Meeker ever read the “ Prelude” to the Songs before Sunrise, 
or The Pilgrims, or On the Downs? And what proof can he 
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advance that Swinburne’s life was “ not clear from an even fatal 


indulgence in stimulants” (p. 137)? Again: it is said (p. 14) 
that in 1850 Thomson was already reading Meredith “ who, at that 
time [was] being quite neglected by the public.” For once the 
poor “ public ” cannot be blamed, since Meredith’s first volume ap- 
peared in 1851, and in 1850 he had published nothing except 
Chillianwallah. The statement is made (p. 117) that only in A 
Voice from the Nile did Thomson write any blank verse. Turn to 
section x of The City and you find that the murmured monotone of 
the bereaved lover is in blank verse; indeed much of the pathos 
of that exquisite episode is conveyed by this subtle choice of a 
metre that stands out in contrast to the rest of the poem. There 
are more such errors. To the following three points, however, 
attention is called not by way of criticism, for Meeker’s plan obvi- 
ously did not embrace any systematic study of sources. He sug- 
gests that the allegory of The Festival of Death comes from Poe; 
I think it likely that Thomson had also in mind the companion 
prints by Alfred Rethel: Death the Avenger and Death the Friend. 
On Thomson’s own authority Meeker traces back the seven-line 
stanza that is employed often in The City to Browning’s Guardian 
Angel; I think it likely its employment by Alfred de Vigny, a poet 
with whom Thomson had much in common, may have been the 
real source of inspiration. Otherwise the resemblance in manner, 
matter, and mood of La Maison du Berger, especially the famous 
stanza “Je roule avec dédain, sans voir et sans entendre,” is an 
extraordinary coincidence. Another important source (or unusual 
coincidence) is “ Owen Meredith’s” Melancholia, which, like the 
concluding section of The City of Dreadful Night, was suggested 
by Diirer’s engraving. Comparison of these two pieces, both at- 
tempting, the one with very partial, the other with magnificently 
complete, success, to interpret in verse what had received consum- 
mate expression in another art, is instructive. As these matters 
seem not to have been commented on previously, the present is an 
opportune moment to make a note of them. 8. C. C. 


In his edition of Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro (Oxford 
French Series, Oxford University Press), Professor Langley has 
not only produced an édition définitive of the classic, he has given 
an example of careful, accurate editing that American scholars will 
find hard to equal. Introduction, text, and notes, all show the 
editor’s capability for the difficult task undertaken and he is to be 
congratulated for having made the first American edition of this 
striking play a standard. The introduction is divided into two 
parts. In the first, Professor Langley details without omission 
the essential items of the wonderfully varied life Beaumarchais 
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took such a keen interest in living, he describes the meteoric career 
of the young watchmaker who became the intimate friend of roy- 
alty and who did not hesitate to assume alone the burdens of 
nations. In the second part, the editor gives a réswmé of the dra- 
matic literature of the eighteenth century, showing therein such a 
just sense of the relative merits of the various works mentioned, 
that we can only wish that space had permitted a longer discussion. 
The text of the play is given complete ; the editor frankly states that 
“as this edition is intended for students who have reached a cer- 
tain degree of maturity, the text is given without excisions of any 
kind.” But satisfactory as the introduction and text both are, 
it is the notes which call for especial commendation. The writer 
knows of no play in the language, not even excepting those by 
Rostand, which demands more careful annotation. The text 
abounds in words that are archaic or technical, many of the phrases 
are old-fashioned or dialectical, the author makes a frequent use 
of foreign expressions, picked up here or there. To explain all of 
these difficulties is no easy task, yet it is a necessary one, for the 
ordinary dictionary in no wise suffices. For an intelligent under- 
standing of the text, the student is absolutely dependent upon the 
notes, which in this edition are full and correct. The thanks of all 
teachers of French are due Professor Langley for having put the 
Mariage de Figaro, indispensable for the study of the eighteenth 
century drama, within the reach of American classes, and still 
more for having done so in such excellent form. M. P. B. 





The William A. Speck Collection of Goethiana, deposited several 
years ago in the Library of Yale University, is briefly described 
by Dr. Carl F. Schreiber in Number 3 of the Collections of Yale 
University (New Haven, 1916?). This pamphlet of twelve quarto 
pages has, in the text, some twenty illustrations of the more strik- 
ing items of the collection. Furthermore, the most important 
numbers are to be reproduced and described in a series of Fac- 
similes and Reproductions of Unique or Rare Items from The 
William A. Speck Collection of Goethiana in Yale University 
Library. Number 2 of the series, a reproduction of Goethe’s 
poem entitled Den funfzehn Englischen Freunden, has recently 
come to hand. The edition is limited to 100 copies. In addition 
to the facsimile there are twelve folio pages of text, by Mr. Speck. 
The first number, apparently without the general title, appeared in 
1915 and reproduced a rare silhouette of Goethe dated 1786. We 
welcome most cordially these reproductions from a collection which 
is unique in this country, and has but few peers in Germany. 


W. K. 








